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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  fuccefs  of  a  Free  People  in  War 
depends  greatly  upon  their  general 
conviction  of  its  importance,  neceffity,  and 
juftice.  To  produce  that  conviction,  they 
mull  underftand  its  grounds  and  its  objeCt  ; 
the  caufes  that  produced  it,  and  the  confer 
quences  it  involves.  Their  judgment  being 
thus  fatisfied,  and  their  feelings  engaged  iq 
its  favour,  they  are  likely  to  fupport  it  with 

* 

1  an  ardour  and  an  energv  which  almoftenfure 

CV 

w  fuccefs,  and  which  only  a  Free  People  can 
(J  dilplay.  v 


To  promote  a  general  and  impartial  con- 
fideration  of  the  circumftances  that  led  to  the 
p  re  fen  t  con  t  eft,  and  of  the  important  interefts 
which  depend  upon  its  profperous  iflfue,  the 
following  Reflections  are  refpeCtfully  fub- 
pritted  to  the  public  notice. 

March  7,  1793. 
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REAL  GROUNDS,  &c. 

■ 


PURVEY  of  the  adual  fituation  of  a 


JL  JL  great  part  of  Europe,  is  calculated  to 
excite  the  livelieft  apprehenfion,  and  the  keened 
fenfibility,  in  the  bread  of  every  friend  to  huma¬ 
nity.  It  is  not  merely  the  calamities  of  war— 
nor  the  ravages  of  defolating  armies — nor  the 
ftiock  attending  the  fall  of  Empires,  that  dis¬ 
turb  the  tranquillity  and  menace  the  welfare  of 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Such  evils  have  often 
occurred  •,  and,  however  dreadful  in  their  progrefs 
and  effeds,  they  have  gradually  fubfided,  and,  in 
the  natural  courfe  of  things,  given  way  to  peace¬ 
ful  and  orderly  fcenes.  But  an  evil,  as  unprece- 


B 


dented 
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dented  in  its  nature  as  alarming  in  its  ten¬ 
dency,  was  referved  for  modern  times  ;  an  evil 
which,  befides  carrying  in  its  train  all  the  mif- 
fortunes  that  have  hitherto  affiidted  the  human 
race,  feems,  if  not  timely  checked,  to  be  pregnant 
with  mifchiefs  that  furpafs  all  experience,  and 
defy  all  remedy  •,  an  evil  which  threatens  to 
lubvert  the  very  foundations  of  human  felicity, 
and  to  occafion  the  total  lofs  of  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  refuking  from  a  (late  of  fociety. 

It  would  be  extremely  inadequate  to  defcribe 
the  evil  alluded  to,  by  the  general  and  common 
term  <c  The  French  Revolution.” — The  event  of 
a  Revolution  does  not  unfrequently  occur  in 
the  Hiftory  of  the  World.  But  that  of  France 
has  little  in  common  with  thofe  which  preceded 
it,  except  the  name  ;  and  we  muft  refort  to  thofe 
circumftances  which  are  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  by 
which  it  is  eflentiallv  diftinguifhed  from  all  other 
Revolutions  to  account  for  the  unfpeakable  mif¬ 
chiefs  it  has  already  produced,  as  well  as  for 
tkofe  which  it  kill  portends. 

Hitherto  a  Revolution  has  operated  no  more 
than  a  change  or  alteration  *  the  Government  of 
a  Country.  Such  change  or  alteration  has  in~ 

deed 
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deed  been  generally  accompanied  with  animoficy, 
civil  difcord,andconvulfion.  But theconteft  over, 
thefe  dreadful  concomitants  difappeared  ;  Govern¬ 
ment  was  transferred  to  other  nands,  or  under¬ 
went  a  variation  in  its  form.  The  fenfc  of  man¬ 
kind,  however,  invariably  admitted  the  oeceffity  of 
fome liable  and  efficient  Government;  and  the  very 
druggie itfelf  recognized  luch  neceffity.  But  the 
diftinguiffiing  feature  of  the  French  Revolution 
has  been  an  endeavour  to  fubvert  all  legitimate 
authority.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  re- 
markableevent,  is  to  abfolve  mankind  from  all  ties 
of  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  edabliffied  Govern¬ 
ment,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  in  its  place  to  fubfti- 
tute  the  anarchy  of  popular  controul.  This 
principle  has  fucceeded  under  the  ralfe  guife  and 
borrowed  name  of  Civil  Rights:  which  have 
been  ufed  as  pretexts  to  inflame  the  paffions  of 
the  multitude,  to  m  dead  their  judgment,  and  to 
render  them  the  indruments  of  general  ruin. 

If  the  mifehiefs  which  have  refulted  from  the 
adoption  of  this  principle  had  been  confined 
to  France,  they  would  afford  a  mod  driking 
and  aweful  leffon  to  the  red  of  the  world  •, 
fuggeding  that  the  greateft  misfortune  a  people 
can  differ,  is  to  be  freed  from  the  redraints  of 

B  2  Law 
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La  w  and  Government ;  reflrainrs  which  are  infe~ 
parable  from  an  orderly  ftate  of  fociety. 

The  progrefiive  horrors  of  the  laft  four  years, 
and  the  accumulated  miferies  which  mark  the 
prefent  fituation  of  that  once  flourifhing  country, 
rnuft  imprefs  every  feeling  mind  in  a  manner  that 
language  would  in  vain  attempt  to  defcribe. 

If  merely  the  political  interefts  of  fo  many 
millions  of  inhabitants  were  abandoned  to  fenzy, 
and  left  at  the  mercy  of  every  wild  caprice  and  mad 
projedtof  an  inflamed, deluded, and  inexperienced 
multitude  (themfelves  the  engines  of  artful  mif- 
creants),  the  calamity  would  be  highly  dcferving 
of  commiferation. — But  France  alfo  exhibits  an 
immenfe  and  populous  country  in  every  refpeft  a 
prey  to  confufion  and  diforder— releafed  from  all 
lrgitimatecontroul — expofed  to  all  the  outrages  of 
wild  fury,  ungovernable  pafiion,  and  infatiable 
malice — affording  no  perfonal  fecurity  but  what  is 
to  be  found  in  the  precarious  refourcesof  filence, 
concealment, or  hypocrify— underthe  dominion  of 
terror, violence, and  crimes — >where  diflenfions  are 
compofedonly  by  blood,  and  daughter  alone  gives 
predominance  to  faction —  where  the  ties  of  fociety 
are  all  loofened,  the  feelings  of  nature  and  huma¬ 
nity  obliterated,  every  focial  duty  and  affedlion 

defpifcd. 


defpifed,  the  obligations  of  morality  and  relig'on 
ridiculed,  and  Infidelity  and  /Uheifm  publicly 
avowed  and  applauded — where  commerce  and 
manufadture,  induftry  and  riches,  public  honour 
and  private  faith,  civilization  and  urbanity,  law, 
juft  ice,  and  magiftracy,  have  all  difappeared — 
where,  in  fhort,  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  once 
polifhed  and  liberal  people  are  become  ferocious 

and  fanguinary,  and  their  national  chara&er  is  de¬ 
graded  far  below  that  of  favages. — Such  are  the 
confequences  which  have  flowed  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  adopted,  and  adl'ed  on  in  France  ;  confe¬ 
quences  which  flow  as  naturally  from  fuch  a 
fource,  as  night  fucceeds  to  day,  or  as  the  effedt 
proceeds  from  the  caufe. 

But,  befldes  the  influence  of  fympathetic  fen- 
Ability,  the  refl  of  Europe  has  abundant  reafon  on 
its  ownaccount  to  intereft  itfelf  in  theflruation  of 

France.  The  diforders  to  which  that  country  is  a 
prey,  are  notonly  themfelves  of  a  contagious  nature, 

but  the  French  people,  infenflbleof  their  own  deli¬ 
rium,  feem  eager  to  fpread  the  infection,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  ail  mankind  as  miferable  as  themfelves.  Like 
the  fallen  Angels,  they  afpire  to  no  other  happi- 
nefs  than  that  of  involving  ethers  in  their  own 
guilt  and  wretchednefs.  Torn  and  divided  among 
themfelves,  deftitute  of  all  internal  fources  of 
ynion,  they  accord  only  in  a  wifh  to  curfe  their 

neighbours, 
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neighbours,  by  communicating  their  own  ungo¬ 
vernable  fpirit  cf  licentioulhefs  fmoft  falfely 
termed  Liberty),  and  by  extending  their  wild  and 

perniciousnotionsofabfurdandunattainableequa- 

lity  toevery  partof  the  globe.  In fuchobjeds only- 
can  thejy  agree*,  by  fuch  ties  only  can  their  difcor- 
dant  parties  be  united.  They  feem  fenfible,  and 
with  great  reafon,  that  it  is  only  by  extending  the 
Reign  of  Anarchy  abroad,  that  they  can  preferve 
its  Empire  at  home* ;  and.  that  unlefs  they  can  fuc- 
cetd  in  fuch  an  attempt,  they  muft  at  length  be 
compreffed,  and  probably  by  a  very  painful  pro- 
cefg  into  a  date  of  order  and  cohrfion.  They 
are  therefore  indefatigable,  beyond  all  example, 
in  diffufing  the  poifon  of  their  principles  ;  in  pro¬ 
pagating  their  horrid  rights  of  man  (from  which 
order,  humanity,  and  juflice  are  totally  excluded)  ; 
and  in  prompting  the  fcditious  of  every  country  to 
revolt  and  infurrebtion *,  and  wherever  they  can, 
by  fuch  means,  iucceed  in  weakening  the  bands 
of  fociety,  they  instantly  improve  the  advantage 
by  the  f.vord,  and,  under  the  delulory  name  of 
Freedom,  eftablifh  confuli on  by  force  of  Arms. 
Confidering  their  own  country  as  the  focus  of 
diiorder  and  anarchy,  they  think  themfelves  en¬ 
titled  to  make  it  the  feat  of  univei  ial  dominion  j 

*  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Thomas  Paine,  that  “  when 
44  France  fhall  be  iurrounded  with  Revolutions  file  will  be  in 

ptfice  and  fafety . ”  In  the  fame  Revolutionary  f  irit,  that 
remarkable  promoter  of  peace  and  fafety,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Revolution  Society,  held  at  the  London  Tavern  in  No¬ 
vember  r  79 1 ,  gave  as  his  toaft,  44  The  Revolution  of  the 
44  whole  World.” 
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pretending  to  ere&  the  banner  of  Liberty,  they 
endeavour  to  fubjugate  other  nations  to  their  own 
yoke  i  and,  notwithdanding  the  moil:  pacific  pro- 
fefiions,  their  third  for  conqued  is  greater  than 
has  ever  been  excited,  either  by  ambitious  or 
religious  frenzy* 

The  fyftem  purfued  by  thefe  unprincipled 
madmen,  with  refpedt  to  other  countries,  bears 
a  very  clofe  analogy  to  that  which  prevails 
among  themfelves  at  home.  Having,  in  their 
domedic  concerns,  trampled  upon  all  laws 
human  and  divine,  and  violated  every  fandlion 
of  honour,  humanity,  and  religion,  they  equally 
dlfregard  the  obligation  of  thofe  engagements 
which  have  been  formed  between  different  na¬ 
tions,  with  a  view  to  mutual  harmon 
reciprocal  fecurity,  The  laws  of  nations  are 
no  more  refpe&ed  by  them  than  thofe  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  authority,  or  of  moral  obligation. 
They  confider  their  own  wild  and  ungovern¬ 
able  will  as  paramount  to  the  mod  folemn 
treaties  ;  and  by  a  vague  and  fictitious  re¬ 
ference  to  natural  rights,  they  pretend  not  on¬ 
ly  to  fct  afide  the  mod  pofitive  dipulations, 
but  alfo  to  abfolve  other  nations  from  their 
authority.  They  even  preferibe  a  form  of 
Government  for  other  countries.  Thus  do 
they  invade  the  independence  of  other  States, 

and 

r  v 
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4nd  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  right  of  giving 
Law  to  the  whole  world. 

It  may  here  be  allowed  topaufe  a  moment, to  de-i 
jplorethe  injury  which  the  caufe  of  genuine  Free* 
domhas  fuflained  from  the  horrid  combination  of 
events  which  form  the  French  Revolution.  Such 
events  tend  not  only  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
Liberty,  but  aifo,  by  abiding  its  facred  name,  to 
prejudice  and  difgrace  it  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

At  the  commencement  of  that  eventful  period, 
France  prefented  the  faireft  profpect  of  eftablifh* 
ing  its  freedom  and  felicity  on  a  folid  and  per¬ 
manent  bafis.  It  poflfcfled  a  Monarch  who  had  no 
wifli  but  for  the  welfare  of  his  People,  and  the 
profperity  of  his  Kingdom  :  a  Monarch  whofe 
piety  and  virtues  will  attra&  the  admiration  of 
the  lateft  pofterity.  But  a  violent  and  pro¬ 
fligate  faction,  aided  by  the  propagation  of  the 
moft  wild  and  licentious  principles,  fubverflve  of 
all  Government,  blafted  the  hopeful  pro* 
fpe<5t ;  and,  having  broken  down  all  the  fences 
W'hich  could  retrain  the  paflions  and  the  vicious 
propensities  of  mankind,  led  an  inflamed, ,  an  in* 
fatuated,  and  a  corrupted  people  from  excefs  to 
excefs,  and  from  crime  to  crime,  till  they  attained 
the  very  Summit  of  atrocity,  by  imbruing  their 
favage  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  beneficent 
Sovereign. 
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It  is  not,  perhaps,  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  infamous  perpetrators  of  fuch  crimes 
fhould  feck  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  their 
nefarious  projects  by  pretending  to  be  engaged 
in  the  caufe  of  Freedom,  and  by  reprefenting 
every  endeavour  to  check  their  pernicious 
progrefs  (either  by  oppofing  the  fuccefs  of 
their  arms,  or  the  propagation  of  their  principles), 
as  an  effort  of  defpotifm  to  cruffi  the  liberties  of 
mankind.  But  for  any  one  in  this  Country  to 
hold  fuch  language,  is  the  greateft  infult  that  can 
be  offered  to  a  free  and  enlightened  nation. 

We  know  the  value  of  Liberty,  and  we  pro¬ 
perly  deceit  every  fpecies  of  arbitrary  power  •, 
but  we  remember  the  flow  and  arduous  pro¬ 
grefs  by  which  our  civil  rights  were  eftab- 
lifhed  on  a  fecure  and  permanent  bafis  ;  and 
we  are  aware  that  anarchy  is  much  more  hof- 
tile  to  genuine  freedom,  and  much  further  re¬ 
moved  from  it,  than  defpotifm  itfelf.  The  latter 
reftrains  mankind  from  becoming  free  j  the  for¬ 
mer  renders  them  unworthy  and  unfit  to  be  fo  : 
the  one  checks,  indeed,  the  progrefs  of  Liberty  ; 
the  other  corrupts  and  deftroys  its  effence.  The 
paffage  from  Defpotifm  to  Liberty  is  flow,  gra¬ 
dual,  and  difficult  ; — it  is  however  eventually 
certain,  unlefs  licentioufnefs  fliould  intervene 
with  its  train  of  evils,  infinitely  worfe  than  all 
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which  defpots  £a.n  produce  :  but  from  anarchy 
to  found  and  falutary  freedom  there  is  no  pafiage, 
but  through  the  gloomy  paths  of  defpotic  rule. 
For  when  mankind  are  once  releafed  from 
the  reftraints  of  government,  of  law,  and  of 
order,  they  unavoidably  become  fo  wild,  un¬ 
governable,  and  vitiated,  that  nothing  but  the 
ilrong  iron  hand  of  Arbitrary  Power  can  bring 
them  into  any  kind  of  regular  fubjedtion,  orreftore 
their  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  orderly  free¬ 
dom# 

The  accefiion  of  Territory  already  made  by 
France,  fhould  alone  be  fufficient  to  roufe  every 
other  European  Power  to  the  mold  vigorous  ex¬ 
ertions,  in  order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  fuch 
over-weening  ambition,  and  to  reftore  that 
general  balance  of  power  which  has  been 
thus  difturbed,  and  which  long  experience 
has  {hewn  to  be  neceflary  to  the  harmony  and 
tranquillity  of  this  quarter  of  the  Globe.  For 
nor  to  mention  the  early  invaiion  of  Avignon  and 
the  Comtat ,  or  the  ufurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
German  Princes  in  Alface — already  does  Savoy 
form  a  part  of  the  French  territories. —  The  Im¬ 
perial  Towns  of  Spire,  Worms,  Mentz,  and 
Frankfort,  with  the  Bifhopric  of  Liege,  have  been 
Seized  by  French  troops.— The  hitherto  free 

and 
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and  independent  Republic  of  Geneva  has  been 
fubjebted  by  fuperior  force  to  the  Dominion  of 
France  ^ — the  extenfive  and  fertile  Provinces 
known  by  the  defcription  of  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  after  being  infedted  by  French  principles, 
have  been  over-run  by  French  armies :  r.and 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  have  found,  upon  ex¬ 
perience,  that  Gallic  Liberty  is  themoft  degrading 
and  miferable  fervitude. 

But  the  principles  upon  which  France  pro- 
feffcs  to  wage  war,  render  her  ambition  and  her 
conquefts  peculiarly  alarming  with  regard  to  the 
fecurity  and  the  independence  of  the  reft  of 
Europe  ;  for  inftead  of  admitting  the  neceftity  of 
any  national  difference,  of  any  adtual  aggrefhon 
or  injury,  as  a  motive  for  war,  fhe  affumes  the 
hitherto-unheard-of  right  of  invading  and  fub- 
duing  other  Countries,  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of 
interfering  in  their  Government,  and  without 
any  exifring  caufe  of  quarrel  or  diffenfton.  By 
the  Decree  of  the  19th  of  November  1792, 
the  Convention,  declaiming  all  thofe  ties  b/ 
which  Nations  have  hitherto  held  themfelves 
bound  to  refpedt  the  tranquillity  and  independence 
of  each  other,  announces  to  the  World  that  France 
will  confider  as  a  fufficient  ground  for  war,  the 
pretext  of  giving  Liberty  toother  Nations  ; — apre- 
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text  the  mod  prefumptuous  and  domineering  that 
was  ever  urged  as  an  occafion  for  hoftilities  •, — a 
pretext  fo  vague  and  indefinite,  that  no  Country 
in  any  poflible  fituation,  or  by  any  poffible  pre¬ 
caution,  can  guard  againfl  its  application. 


“  DECREE  OF  FRATERNITY. 

c<  Sitting  of  the  19TH  Nov.  1792. 

iC  The  National  Convention  declare,  in  the 
“  name  of  the  French  Nation,  that  they  will 
•c  grant  fraternity  and ajfiftance  toallpeople 
cc  who  wifh  to  recover  their  Liberty  :  and  they 
4 6  charge  the  Executive  Power  to  fend  the 
c<  neceffary  orders  to  the  Generals  to  give 
ct  afliftsnce  to  fuch  People,  and  to  defend  thofe 
ct  Citizens  who  have  fuffered,  or  may  fuffer,  in 
“  the  caufe  of  Liberty. 


“  Decreed  to  be  printed  in  all  Lan- 

il  GUAGES.” 

It  is  impofTible  to  view  fuch  a  Decree  otherwife 

ihnn  as  a  general  declaration  of  war — a  De¬ 
claration 
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claration  of  the  mod  infolent,  perfidious,  and 
malignant  kind.  For  while  France  thereby 
avows*  in  unequivocal  language,  thit  fhe 
does  not  confider  herfclf  bound  to  obferve  anv 

r  * 

meafures  with  the  Government  of  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  fhe  afferts  a  right  to  make  war  with  them 

in  a  cafe  of  which  fhe  not  only  makes  herfelf  the 

* 

foie  Judge,  but  which,  upon  her  own  principles, 
fhe  has  prejudged  to  exift  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
This  Decree  is  alfo  evidently  intended  to  accele¬ 
rate  its  own  execution,  by  exciting  every  people 
to  di faffed!: ion  and  revolt,  and  by  holding  out  an 
invitation  to  the  feditious  and  difaffcdled  of 
every  Country  to  exert  themfelves  againfl  the 
eflablifhed  Government,  and  to  apply  for  the 
promifed  ajfijlance  in  fhort,  by  unfolding 
the  principles  on  which  France  is  now  carrying 
on  war  with  other  Countries,  this  Decree  interefts 
all  the  reft  of  Europe  again  ft  her  fuccefs  in  that 
war;  as  fuch  fuccefs  would  only  enable  her  to  carry 
her  menace  into  general  effedh 

THEprefent  licentious,  diforderly,  and  favage 
ftateof  France,  while  it  ftamps  a  kind  of  originality 
upon  the  idea  that  fuch  a  Country  in  fuch  a  fituation 
fhould  pretend  to  confer  Liberty  upon  other  Na¬ 
tions,  explains  at  the  fame  time  what  fpecies  of 
liberty  it  is  which  is  meant  to  be  thus  generouflv 
bellowed.  Not  that  Liberty  which  is  founded 
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upon  law,  and  favourable  to  order — not  that  Li- 
b  rty  which  is  allied  to  fecurity,  and  productive 
of  confidence  and  harmony-— -alas  !  France  has 
no  luch  Liberty  either  to  confer  orenjoy. — It  is  the 
reverie  of  all  this  that  (he  has  edabli(hed  at  home, 
and  which  (he  feeks  to  communicate  abroad  ;  a 
turbulent,  undefined,  unbridled,  ferocious,  and 
fanguinary  1  iberty  ;  produced  by  the  removal  of 
evdry  wholefome  redraint,  and  confiding  in  the 
privilege  of  committing  the  mod  atrocious  crimes 
witih  impunity* 

It  is  plain  therefore,  that  the  Decree  of  the  19th 
of  November  1792,  called  the  Decree  cf  Fraier - 
nity%  when  tranflate’d  into  accurate  language,  and 
explained  by  the  principles  and  conduct  of  France, 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  an  offer  of  fraternity 
and  affidance  to  the  rebellious  fubjedls  of  every 
Country  in  Europe,  and  an  affurance  that, 
upon  a  favourable  occafion,  they  (hall  be 
openly  aided  to  bring  their  Country  into  the 
fame  date  of  difiradtion  and  uproar  as  France 
herfelf  exhibits -to  the  world.  Nay,  fo  fanguine 
was  the  Convention  of  the  fpeedy  effedt  of  this 
plan  of  univerial  infurredfcion,  that  the  Decree  in 
quedion  proceeded  to  charge  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  to  give  the  Generals  the  neceffary  orders  to  ai- 
fid  fuch  nations  and  to  defend  fuch  citizens  as  had 
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been  or  might  be  perfecutedinthe  caufeof  Liberty  : 
while,  to  prevent  any  doubt  of  the  unlimited  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Decree,  an  amendment  propoled  by 
a  Deputy,  that  it  fhould  be  applicable  only 
to  thofe  people  on  whofe  territory  the  Armies  of 
the  Republic  had  already  entered,  was  inftantly 
rejected  •,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  tranfiated  into 
all  languages . 

There  is  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
the  Convention  was  encouraged  the  fooner 
to  pafs  this  Decree  by  the  rafh  confidence  it  re» 
pofcd  in  the  afTurances  of  thofe  unworthy  Bric.fh 
fubjedls  who  repreiented,  according  to  their  trai¬ 
torous  wifhts,  [hough  in  direcft  contradiction  to  the 
fade,  that  England  was  ripe  for  revolt,  and  eager 
to  adopt  the  principles  and  to  follow  the  example 
of  Fiance. — For  in  iefs  than  two  months  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  Britifh  People,  with  a  z  al,  a 
fervor,  and  an  unanimity,  unparalleled  in  the  hif 
tory  of  the  world,  had  tc (lifted  their  a  dent  and 
inviolable  attachment  to  their  King  and  Conitiru- 
tion  (proving  thereby  that  they  both  undtrflood 
and  deferved  the  privileges  by  which  they  are  fo 
eminently  diflinguifhed) — and  when  the  Britifh 
Government,  ftrongand  formidable  in  the  fidelity 
and  affe&ion  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  un¬ 
precedented  profperity  and  unrivalled  rcfources 
of  the  Country,  fpoke  the  firm,  manly,  and  fea- 
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fonahle  language  of  determination  to  curb  the 
indolence,  to  chaftife  the  perfidy,  and  to  check  the 
conquefts  of  France,  and  to  vindicate  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  ; 
then  did  the  French  Minifter,  M.  Le  Brim, 
think  it  prudent  to  crouch  to  the  Bri tifh  Lion,  and 
endeavoured  to  foften  the  Decree  by  an  Explana¬ 
tion,  which,  however  unfatisfadlory  and  inadmif- 
fible,  was  fo  forced  and  unnatural, that  it  never  had 
occurred  and  never  could  occur  to  any  one  as  the 
real  and  original  meaning  of  the  Decree  itfelf. 

By  this  Explanation  the  Minifter  denies  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Decree  to  be  what  England  had  felc  and 
under  Food  it,  viz.  to  encourage  and  favour  the  f edi¬ 
tions  of  all  Nations  \  and  he  pretends  to  confine  its 
operation  to  44  the  foie  cafe  in  which  the  general 
14  will  of  a  Nation  clearly  and  unequivocally 
44  exp  re  (Ted  fhould  call  the  French  Nation  to  it$ 
“  affiltance  and  fraternity.”  This  Expla¬ 
nation,  however,  is  not  only  not  warranted 
by  the  Decree,  but  it  is  fuch  as  the  Decree  is  by 
no  means  capable  of  bearing.  The  Decree  itfelf 
is  an  offer  in  terms  44  of  fraternity  and  afiiftance  to 
64  all  people  who  wiih  to  recover  their  Liberty 
and  being  ordered  to  be  tranjlated  and  printed  int$ 
ell  languages ,  it  is  evidently  an  invitation  to  ali  peo¬ 
ple  to  apply  to  France  lor  fuch  affi (lance.— The 
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Explanation  artfully  fuppofes  the  interference  of 
France  to  be  engaged  only  when  fpontaneoufly 
applied  for  by  another  people  ;  a  difference  no  lefs 
than  that  which  exifls  between  the  bravo  who,  by 
an  officious  offer  of  affiflance,  Simulates  and  en¬ 
courages  others  to  quarrel  and  to  fight,  intending 
in  a  favourable  moment  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fki  rmifh — and  the  generous  flranger  who  flies  at 
the  call  of  diftrefs,  and  fpontaneoufly  refcues  the 
defencelefs  viflim  from  deflruclion. 

The  Explanation,  feeking  alfo  to  rebut  the 
charge  of  intending  to  excite  and  folder  fedition, 

which  it  defines  to  be  “  the  movement  of  a  frnall 
“  number  againft  the  nation  at  large, declares 
that  the  affiflance  of  France  is  promiled  only  to 
a  whole  people  and  not  to  a  part. — But  how  does 
this  conftrudion  accord  with  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  adopted  in  France,  thatyf?r  a  people  to  be  free 
it  is  fufficient  that  they  will  it\  according  to  v/hich 

principle  the  Explanation  would  reduce  the  De¬ 
cree  to  a  mere  promife  of  affiflance  when  it  can¬ 
not  be  wanted,  and  an  offer  of  Freedom  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  fhall  be  already  in  complete  poffeffion 
of  it.  Can  a  doubt  however  exifb,  that  it  was 
effectual  affiflance  which  was  meant  to  be  beflow- 
ed  ?  To  doubt  that,  would  be  to  affront  the  bene¬ 
volent  intentions  of  the  Convention.  Befides,  the 
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Decree,  far  from  containing  any  exprefHoftf 
tending  to  reftridt  its  application  to  the  cafe  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Explanation,  promifes  in  the  mod 
general  terms  afliftance  to  all  people  who  fhall 
wijh  to  recover  their  Liberty,  qui  voudront  recou- 
vrer  leur  Liberte  ;  which  is  precifely  the  kind 
of  language  that  is  calculated  to  cherifh  and 
expand  the  feeds  of  difeontent  and  fedition  which 
are  to  be  found  in  every  Country, but  not  at  all  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  cafe  of  an  unanimous  expref- 
fion  of  the  general  will. — That  the  Decree  in 
queltion  is  incompatible  with  the  Explanation  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  given,  will  further  appear  from 
the  dire&ion  it  contains  to  the  Executive  Power,, 
to  fend  the  necefiary  orders  to  the  Generals  to 
carry  it  into  prompt  execution,  by  giving  aflift- 

ance  to  fuch  people  and  to  defend  thofe  citizens 
who  have  differed  or  who  may  fuffer  in  the  caufe 
of  Liberty.  Can  fuch  orders,  particularly  in  the 
terms  in  which  they  are  here  directed  to  be  given, 
be  made  to  accord  with  the  reftridtion  of  the 
Decree  to  the  cafe  where  a  whole  'people  may  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  afti  fiance  of  France? — Are  the  Generals' 
to  be  the  judges  of  the  queilion,  -whether  the 
application  proceeds  from  a  whole  people  or  a 
part?  oris  there  the,  lead  hint  or  fuggeftion  to 
fchem,  that  any  fuch  enquiry  is  to  be  made  ?  No, 

they 
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they  are  inftantly  armed  with  authority,  at  their 
own  difcretion,  to  defend,  not  merely  a  people, 
but  “  thofe  Citizens”  (i.  e.  any  part  of  a  people) 
<(  who  have  suffered  or  may  fuffer  in  the  caufe 
of  Liberty.” 

The  impoflibility  of  making  the  Explanation 
accord  with  the  Decree,  affords  an  adequate  pre¬ 
emption  that  the  former  was  infincere  •,  but  di- 
vers  concomitant  circumftances  prove  to  demon- 
ilration,  not  only  the  infincerity  of  the  Explana¬ 
tion,  butalfo  that  it  was  meant  to  lull  this  Coun¬ 
try  into  a  ilate  of  deceitful  confidence,  with  a 
view,  doubtlefs,  of  involving  us  by  furprife  in 
the  general  ruin. 

Admitting  however,  by  way  of  argument,  that 
the  Decree  was  in  itfclf  capable  of  the  conltruCtion 
put  upon  it  by  the  French  Miniiter  in  his  official 
Note  of  the  yth  of  January  1793,  ftill  a  regard  to 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  this  Country 
rendered  it  impoffible  to  accept  fuch  an  Expla¬ 
nation  ;  w’hich,  when  Gripped  of  its  fubtlety, 
and  viewed  in  its  true  light,  is  equally  objection¬ 
able  with  the  Decree  itfelf ;  for  it  ftill  maintains 

the  right  of  France  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  Countries  ;  and  though  it  pretends 
£0  limit  the  exerciie  of  that  right  to  a  particular 
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cafe,  yet  as  the  exigence  of  that  cafe  is  referred 
only  to  the  judgment  of  France,  fuch  a  limita¬ 
tion  amounts  to  nothing,and  the  claim  (lands  ab- 
folute  and  unreftridted,  Indeed  a  claim  of  that 
nature  cannot  be  recognized  in  any  fhape  or  under 
any  pretence.  If  in  any  refpedt,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  matter  of  fuch  concern  to  a  people 
as  the  form  or  exigence  of  its  Government,  one 
Country  could  claim  -a  title,  under  whatever 
colour,  to  didlate  to  other  Nations,  the  latter 
would  lofe  not  only  their  freedom  and  independence 
as  States,  but  alfo  their  entire  fecurity  for  their 
internal  liberties.  For  it  is  eflential  to  a  free  and 
independent  State  to  be  fubjedl  to  no  foreign  con- 
troul  or  influence  whatever,  in  the  regulation  of 
its  domeflic  affairs  ;  and  if  by  the  introduction 
of  a  foreign  force  the  Government  of  a  Country 
were  to  be  changed  or  modelled,  by  what  means 
could  the  people  free  themfelves  from  the  autho¬ 
rity  neceflfarily  refulting  from  fuch  interference? 
Would  it  be  prudent  to  rely  on  the  generality 
and  difintereftednefs  of  the  Power  at  whofe 
mercy  they  lay,  to  abandon  all  views  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  avarice,  and  to  relinquifh  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  aggrandizement  which  had  been  thus  ac¬ 
quired  ?  Would  the  pretence  of  affording  affift- 
ance  in  recovering  their  Liberty,  be  a  fufficient 
fecurity  that  no  advantage  fhould  be  taken  of  the 
dependent  fituation  to  which  they  had,  by 
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that  very  afii  fiance,  been  reduced  ?  Nc,  they  would 

foon  difcover  that  their  generous  friends,  who 

were  ready  enough  to  emancipate  them  from  their 

own  Government,  would  be  as  ready  to  fubftitute 
/  J 
in  its  place  the  intolerable  dominion  of  a  foreign 

yoke.  Pretences  as  plaufible  andfpecious  as  that 

on  which  interference  was  fir  ft  made,  would  eafily 

be  found  for  its  continuance  •,  and  the  unfortunate 

peopL,  after  the  recent  example  of  the  Belgians, 

would  realize  thefableof  thefneep,  whichexchang- 

ed  their  protecting  dogs  for  devouring  wolves. 

The  claim,  therefore,  aflerted  by  France,  even 
in  her  Explanation,  is  daring  and  prefumptuous 
in  the  extreme,  and  muft  be  repelled  by  every 
State  that  has  any  regard  for  its  political  indepen¬ 
dence,  or  its  domeftic  freedom  and  fecurity. 
Such  a  claim,  if  carried  into  e fie 61,  would  reduce 
all  other  Countries  to  a  Colonial  (late,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  dependent  upon  France.  If  the 
Decree  of  the  19th  of  November  was  an  uni- 
verfal  Declaration  of  War,  the  Explanation  of 
that  Decree  is  an  affertion  of  Univerfal  Sove¬ 
reignty.  The  pretence  on  which  this  claim 
is  founded,  far  from  affording  any  qualifi¬ 
cation,  is,  perhaps,  the  mod  dangerous  that 
could  have  been  advanced.  If  France,  as  the 
general  difpenfer  of  Liberty,  were  authorifed  to 
fay  to  other  Governments,  tc  You  are  tyrannical 
and  muft  be  demolijhed /*  nothing  more  would  be 
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neceffary  to  make  her  the  mi  ft  refs— the  tyf.anf: 
of  the  world.  Such  a  pretence  could  be  eafily 
borrowed  on  all  occafions  •  and  being  fupported 
by  force,  no  place  would  be  found  nnfuitable,  no 
time  unfit,  for  its  application.  The  pretended 
reftriblion  of  it  to  the  ;cale  of  folicitation  for 
am  ft  a  nee  from  a  whole  people,  is  a  mod; 
glaring  fubterfuge  ;  .for  the  queftion,  Vfthe- 
ther  fuch  folicitation  proceeds  from  a  whole 
people,  or  a  part  ?  (a  queftion  in  itfelf  fubjccl 
to  the  greater!  ambiguity)  is  left  to  the  arbitrium 
of  F  ranee  :  and  the  attention  which  fne  has  paid  to 
the  Addreffes  of  fed.itio.us  Soc  ieties  here  (forne  of 
which  Societies  were  not  even  known  to  exift  till 
they  were  brought  into  notice  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion),  proves  to  demonftratio.n,  that  fne  would 
confider  thofe  turbulent  and  difaffecled  perfons 
who  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  beft- regulated 
States,  however  few  and  infgnificant  they  might; 
be,  as  expreffmg  the  general  voice.  The  newly- 
conftrudted  Gallic  optics  are  contrived  to  mag¬ 
nify  the  difaffecled  part  of  a  State  to  the  extent  of 
the  whole.  Indeed,  the  claim  of  thinking  and 
{peaking  for  the  .community  at  large  is  invaria¬ 
bly  urged  by  perfons  of  that  defeription  ;  and  the 
rhetorical  figure  which  makes  a  part  ftand  for  the 
whole,  is  no  where  in  fuch  general  ufe  as  among 
the  partisans  of  Sedition, 
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The  extreme  jealoufy  which  France  has  fhevvri 
with  refpedt  to  any  interference  of  other  Nations 
in  her  own  concerns  (although  in  her  fituation  it 
would  have  been  the  greateil  bit  (Ting  to  have 
obtained  by  any  means  a  fettled  and  regular 
Government;  furnifbes  the  mod  pointed  explana¬ 
tion  of  her  views  in  feeking  to  edablifh  a  cafe, 
in  which  fne  may  at  plealure  interfere  in  the 
do  me  (tic  affairs  of  other  States.  By  thus  deny¬ 
ing  to  them  the  fame  rneafure  which  fhe  fo 
ilrenuoufly  claims  for  herfelf,  fhe  fully  proves 
the  injudice  as  'well  as  the  ambition  by  which 
fne  is  actuated.  It  is  impoffible  not  to  notice  the 
contrail  to  fuch  condudl  which  has  been  exhibited 
by  Great  Britain,  who,  during  the  whole  Revo¬ 
lution,  has  obferved  a  Uriel  neutrality,  a  generous 
and  magnanimous  forbearance,  with  regard  to 
France  ♦,  neither  infuking  the  misfortunes,  inter¬ 
meddling  in  the  concerns,  nor  taking  advantage 
of  the  didreffes  of  that  did  rafted  country  a 
condufl  the  more  noble,  as  it  fucceeded  the  inju¬ 
ries  we  had  recently  received  from  her  during  the 
American  difpuce.  After  having,  however,  re¬ 
turned  good  for  evil,  we  have  in  our  turn  been 
recompenfed  by  the  blacked  perfidy — by  the  mod 
atrocious  and  injurious  attempts  to  dedroy  our 
internal  quiet  *,  and  at  length,  becaufe  we  are 
not  a  people  to  lacrihee  our  dignity  and  to  forego 
our  means  of  fecurity,  we  are  driven  into  a  war 
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of  which  war,  however,  innumerable  memorials 
of  Britifh  ipirit,,  valour,  and  conduct,  prognofti- 
cate  the  moft  glorious  iuccefs  and  the  mod  happy 
and  honourable  iffue* 

It  has  been  thought  effential  to  difcufs 
fo  fully  the  Decree  of  Fraternity,  becaufe 
that  Decree  feems  to  afford  the  touchffone 
of  explanation  as  to  the  conduct  and  views 
of  France  with  refpect  to  other  Countries.  A 
great  variety  of  fadts  have  concurred  to  drew, 
that  the  real  intent  of  this  Decree  correfponded 
clofely  with  that  import  which  it  obviouffy  bears, 
and  which  England  and  indeed  all  Europe  had 
uniformly  afcribed  to  it.  Nor  can  it  be  con- 
fidered  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  aggreffion 
againft  the  tranquillity,  the  honour,  the  rights, 
and  the  independence,  of  every  other  State.  By 
affuming  the  fpecious  though  fhadowy  pretext 
of  granting  affiffance  to  Nations  in  recovering 
their  Liberty,  it  became  infinitely  more  dangerous 
and  hoffiie  than  an  avowed  intention  of  fubjedting 
all  other  Countries  to  the  dominion  of  France 
could  have  been ;  for  fuch  was  the  artful  and 
infidious  nature  of  that  pretext,  that  it  was 
calculated  to  create  the  very  cafe  to  which  it 
referred  ;  and  by  affording  a  difguife,  it  tended 
to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  that  ambition  which 
by  an  open  difplay  would  have  been  entirely 
fruftrated.  Under  the  mafle  of  Religion  the  arms 
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of  Mahomet  eftablifhed  the  empire  of  the  Saracens 
— -and  under  the  mafk  of  Liberty  the  French  feek 
toeflablifh  the  infinitely  more  formidable  empire 
of  Anarchy.  But  furely  at  the  clofe  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  mankind  are  much  too  en¬ 
lightened  to  be  deluded  into  a  belief  that  either 
true  Religion  or  true  Liberty  can  be  propagated 
by  force  of  arms. 

If  the  Convention  had  flopped  here,  it  would 
have  done  enough  to  excite  the  indignation  and  to 
roufe  the  vengeance  of  all  Europe.  But  fearful, 
as  it  thould  feem,  of  not  having  been  lufficiently 
explicit  in  its  projedls  of  universal  confu- 
fion,  by  another  Decree,  dated  the  1 5th  of  De¬ 
cember  1792,  it  reduces  the  general  plan  pro* 
mulged  by  the  Decree  of  Fraternity  into  a 
regular  fyflem,  and  furnifhes  the  detail  of  that 
procefs  by  which  other  States  are  to  be  broken 
up  and  decompounded,  and  their  Government, 
Inflitutions,  Laws,  Ufages,  and  Conflituted 
Authorities,  entirely  abolifhed, 

By  the  Decree  of  Fraternity  the  general  right 
of  invafion  was  fully  afferted,  and  the  artful  pre¬ 
tence  of  giving  Liberty  was  afiumed  as  an  univerl'al 
paffpcrt  for  French  Arms.  By  the  Decree  of 
the  15th  of  December  the  Convention  traces 
the  plan  by  which  the  operation  of  bellowing 
Liberty  is  to  be  performed  ;  an  operation  fo 
deftru&ive,  both  in  its  progrefs  and  its  tendency, 

E 
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as  was  never  before  devifed  by  the  malice  or 
tyranny  of  man.  A  few  pa/Tages  of  this  Decree 
will  beft  fpeak  for  themfelves. 


<c  National  Convention,  December  15,  1792., 

<c  The  National  Convention,  after  having  heard 
(e  the  report  of  the  united  Finance,  Military,  and 
Ci  Diplomatic  Committees,  faithful  to  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  which  will 
<c  not  permit  them  to  acknowledge  any  of  the  inftitu- 
<c  tions  militating  againfi  it,  and  willing  to  fix  the 
“  regulations  to  be  obferved  by  the  Generals  of 
ic  the  Armies  of  the  Republic  in  thofe  countries 
i(  to  which  they  may  carry  their  arms,  decree; 

“  Article  I. — In  thofe  countries  which  are  or 
u  fhail  be  occupied  by  the  Armies  of  the  French 
“  Republic,  the  Generals  fhail  immediately  pro- 
“  claim,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Nation,  the 
“  abolition  of  all  exiflingimpoflsor  contributio  is*, 
of  tithes  ^  of  allfeudal  and  manorial  rights,  fixed 

“  or  cafual  j  of  ail  real  or  perfonal  fervices  ;  of 

/ 

4<  the  exclufive  right  of  hunting  and  fifhing  *,  of 
u  {late  labour  j  of  the  Nobility  ;  and  generally  of 
cc  all  privileges ; — they  fhail  declare  to  the  People, 
**  that  they  bring  them  peace,  fuccours,  liberty  and 
“  eqiiality.”  (The  connexion  in  which  thefe  lad; 

term 
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terms  are  ufed  ferves  as  a  gloffiary  to  explain  their 
meaning  in  the  new  FrenchVocabulary,  and  informs 
mankind  that  peace,  fuccours,  liberty,  and  equa¬ 
lity,  in  a  Democratical  fenfe,  import  hoftility 
oppreffion,  flavery,  and  infubordination). 

<c  Article  II.— They  fiiall  proclaim  the  So- 
xc  vereignty  of  the  People,  and  the  suppression 

'6<  OF  ALL  EXISTING  AUTHORITIES  *,  they  fhall 

X(  then  convoke  the  people  in  Primary  Aflemblies 
to  create  and  organize  a  Pro  vifionary  Adminiftra- 
tion;  they  fhall  caufe  the  prefent  Decree,  and 
“  the  Proclamation  hereto  annexed,  to  be  publifh- 
ed  and  affixed  in  the  language  or  dialed  of  the 
“  country,  and  to  be  executed  without  delay  in 
every  Diftridt. 

“  Article  III.— All  the  Agents  and  Officers 
4‘  of  the  former  Government,  Military  or  Civil,  as 
well  as  the  individuals  lately  reputed  Noble, 
*c  and  the  Members  of  any  Corporation  lately 
4,6  privileged,  fhall,  for  the  fir  ft  election  only,  be 
“  inadmiffible  to  any  place  in  the  Provifional 
Adminiftration  or  judicial  Power. 

61  Article  IV. — The  Generals  fhall  forthwith 
tc  place  under  the  protection  and  fafeguardof  the 
French  Republic,  all  property,  moveable  or 
“  immoveable,  belonging  to  the  Prince,  to  his 
voluntary  abettors,  adherents,  or  attendants;  to 

E  2  4C  the 
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u  the  Bodies  and  Communities,  both  Civil  and 
“  Religious ;  they  fhall  caufe  to  be  drawn  up, 

6i  without  delay,  anexadfftate  thereof,  which  they 

* 

“  fhall  tranfmit  to  the  Executive  Council  *,  and 
“  they  fhall  take  every  meafurein  their  power  to 
“  caufe  fuch  property  to  be  refpe<5ted.,, 


This  may  be  called,  with  great  precifion,  the 
Article  providing  for  plunder  and  pillage. 

Then  follows  a  variety  of  claufes,  fpecifying 
further  minutia  of  this  audacious  plan  of  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  independence  and  tranquillity  of  all 
Nations.  But  the  laft  Article  furnifhes  the  clue 
to  the  whole. 


“  Article  XI. — The  French  Nation  declare, 

*c  that  IT  WILL  TREAT  AS  ENEMIES  THE  PEOPLE 
“  WHO,  REFUSING  OR  RENOUNCING  LIBERTY  AND 
“  EQUALITY,  ARE  DESIROUS  OF  PRESERVING 
“  THEIR  PRINCE  AND  PRIVILEGED  CASTS,  OR  OF 
4<  ENTERING  INTO  AN  ACCOMMODATION  WITH 

them.  The  Nation  promifes  and  engages 
“  notto  lay  down  its  arms  until  the  Sovereignty  and 

*  The  reader  is  requeued  to  compare  this  Article  with 
the  Declaration  of  L.e  Brun,  that  the  Convention  only 
meant  to  grant  affi Ranee  to  a  people,  for  the  purpofe 

ot  effectuating  their  general  will,  and  in  compliance  with 
their  exprefs  defire. 


u  Liberty 
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«  Liberty  of  the  People  on  whofe  territories  the 
French  Armies  (hall  have  entered  (hall  beeftab- 
«<  lifhed,  and  not  to  confent  to  any  arrangement 
«  or  treaty  with  the  Princes  and  privileged  per- 
“  Tons  fo  difpofiefled,  with  whom  the  Republic 
is  at  war.’’ 

While  by  this  Decree  the  Convention  erects 
itlelf  into  a  General  Affembly  legislating  for  the 
whole  human  race,  we  Should  in  vain  fearch  the 
Annals  of  the  World  for  an  Edict  of  fuch  rapa¬ 
cious,  ruinous,  and  inlulting  Defpotifm. 

Hitherto  the  conduct  of  France  has  been 
chiefly  considered  as  it  afte&ed  the  common 
welfare  and  fecurity  of  all  Nations,  In  this 
light  Great  Britain  was  equally  interested  in  that 
condudt  with  other  States,  and  came  alike  within 
the  fcope  of  French  Principlesand  French  Decrees. 
It  would  indeed  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
an  exception  was  intended  in  favour  of  this 
Country  ;  though,  fuppofing  the  belt  poffible 
difpoSitions  to  have  existed  in  our  behalf,  it 

furely  would  not  be  very  congenial  to  the  feelings 

# 

of  Englishmen  to  depend  on  the  difpofitions  of 
our  natural  enemies, particularly  after  they  Should 
have  over-run  all  Europe,  and  taken  the  entire 
balance  into  their  own  hands.  But  the  fact,  that 
England  was  distinctly  as  well  as  generally 
involved  in  the  revolutionary  plans  of  France, 

does 
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does  not  reft  on  prefumption.  The  numerous 
efforts  that  have  been  recently  made  by  our  Gallic 
neighbours  to  excite  the  Britifh  people  to  infur- 
re&ion,  by  defperare  Emiflaries  bent  for  that 
obvious  purpofe — by  the  conflgnment  to  our  ports 
of  incendiary  books  (as  if  our  own  prefs  had  not 
been  -adequate  to  the  common  purpofes  of 
fedition'’— and  by  the  application  of  pecuniary 
incentives  to  revolt  —  afford  convincing  proofs 
that  we  were  not  negledted,  nor  meant  to  be 
deprived  of  our  fhare  of  French  Fraternity. 
Left,  however,  fuch  endeavours  fhould  be  afcribed 
to  the  zeal  of  unauthorifed  Propagandises,  the 
open,  unreferved,  and  recorded  communication 
which  has  fubfifted  between  the  Convention  and 
the  Agents  of  Englifh  fedition,  completely  refeues 
that  auguft  body  from  the  charge  of  inattention  to 
our  feparate  interefts.  The  hearty  welcome 

bellowed  by  them  on  every  Englifhman  who  was 
bale  enough  to  violate  his  natural  allegiance,  and 
to  avow  himfelf  a  Traitor  to  his  Sovereign  and 
his  Country— their  cordial  reception  of  Addreffes 
delivered  at  their  Bar  from  various  Britifh  Socie¬ 
ties  formed  for  the  obvious  purpofe  of  fubverting 

theConftitution  by  t  he  fraternal  affiftance  of  France 

* 

—  aud  the  immediate  and  flattering  refponfes  given 
to  thofe  Add-  efles  are  fadfsof  fo  ftubborn  and  un¬ 
equivocal  a  nature  as  to  defy  mifeonftrudiion,  and 
to  render  evafory  explanation  impoffible.  It  is  due 

t  <3> 
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to  the  reader  to  prcfent  him  with  fomeextrails  from 
« 

this  daring  and  perfidious  correfpondence  ;  which, 
while  it  demondrates  that  the  views  or  France 
extended  to  the  confufion  and  ruin  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  will  alfo  evince  that  the  Explanations  which 
have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Executive  Council 
were  founded  in  infincerity,  and  fabricated  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  delufion. 

In  the  month  of  November  1792  divers  Ad- 
dreffes  from  Englifh  and  Irifh  fubjefts  were  pre-* 
iented  to  the  Convention.  The  fpirit  and  object 
of  thefe  AddrefTes  will  diffidently  appear  from 
the  datement  of  a  few  extracts.  In  one  dated 
from  Newington,  31ft  of  October  1792,  and 
read  in  the  Convention  the  joth  of  November, 
are  found  the  following  pafLges  : 

c‘  Illustrious  Senators, dear  friends,  enlight- 
CL  ened  Legislators,  we  can  inform  you  at  this 
u  day,  and  with  the  trued  fatisfadtion,  that  the 
“  impious  enmity  fo  long  and  malignantly  kept 
“  up  in  the  hearts  of  a  generous  people  towards 
“  the  French  Nation,  by  the  manoeuvres  and 
cc  intrigues  of  a  perfidious  Court,  exids  no 
“  more  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  perverfe,  who 
*c  profit  by  abufes. 

“  It  is  with  the  warmed  and  mod  profound 
41  fenfibility  that  we  behold  the  fuccefs  of  your 
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*'•  arms  in  vour  undertaking  to  deliver  from 
46  Oavery  and  defpotifm  the  brave  Nations  which 
border  on  your  Frontiers  :  How  holy  is  the 
humanity  which  prompts  you  to  break  their 

44  chains.89 

The  Revolution  Society  in  London,  in  an 
Add  refs  dated  the  5th  of  November  1792,  after 
applauding  in  theory*  the  principle  that  46  all 
4*  Nations  have  a  right  to  give  themfelves  fuch  a 
form  of  Government  as  their  own  wifdom 
44  may  fuggeilf 5  very  explicitly  unfold  their 
notion  of  the  practical  application  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  following  choice  fentence  : 

44  And  we  feel  an  agreeable  fcnfation  in  beholdr 
<c  ing  that  this  r  ight  of  insurrection  has  been 
“  fuccefsfully  exercifed  in  fo  large  a  country  a-s 
**  that  of  the  French  Republic.” 

7’kis  records  perfectly  with  the  memorable  ex- 
preffion  of  one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
the  misfortunes  of  France,  de  la  Fayette, 
viz  that  44  Insurrection  is  the  most  sacred 

*4  OF  DUTIES.” 

.An  Addrefs  to  the  Convention  from  the 
Volunteers  of  Belfast,  dated  the  6rh  of 
November,  is  diftinguifhed  by  this  devout  and 
benevolent  prayer  ; 

“  For 
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“  For  the  glory  of  humanity,  may  your  *  De- 
ce  claration  of  Rights  be  every-where  put  in 
cc  practice  /” 

But  the  purport  and  tendency  of  thefe  Conven¬ 
tional  communications  were  difplayed  with  much 
more  clearnefs  and  energy  in  an  Addrefs  read  in  the 
Convention  November  7,i792,andftiled“  An  Ad- 
“  drefs  from  feveral  Patriotic  Societies  in  En¬ 
gland -fy’  than  which  nothing  can  be  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  afcertain  whether  France  really  meant 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  fcditious  of  other 
Countries,  or  merely,  according  to  the  explanation 
afterwards  given,  toliften  to  c<  the  folicitations  of  a 
“  whole  people”  for  afliitance  in  recovering  their 
Liberty.  The  following  paflages  deferve  parti¬ 
cular  notice  : 

Whilst  foreign  plunderers  ravage  your  ter* 
“  ritories,  an  opprejjca  part  cf  mankind ,  forgetting 
*  their  own  evils,  are  fenfible  only  of  yours,  and 
“  beholding  the  prefent  events  with  a  difturbed 
€c  eye,  addrefs  their  moft  fervent  prayers  to  the 
u  God  of  the  Univerfe,  that  he  may  be  favour- 

*  See  port,  page  44, "the  genuine  operation  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights. 

j-  The  Societies  from  which  this  Addrefs  proceeded  were. 
The  Conftitutional  Society  of  Manchefter;  The  Society  of 
Reform  in  Manchefter ;  The  Society  of  the  Revolution  in 
Norwich;  The  Conftitutional  Independent  Whigs ;  Friends 
©f  the  People. 


F 
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tc  able  to  your  caufe,  with  which  theirs  is  fo  inti* 

46  mqtely  conqetled  S' 

44  Degraded  by  an  oppreftive  fyftem  of  in- 
(c  quifition,  the  infenfible  but  continual  encroach- 
ments  of  which  quickly  deprived  this  nation 
of  its  boafted  Liberty,  and  reduced  it  alrnoft  to 
u  that  abjedf  ftate  of  flavery  from  which  you  have 
44  fo  glorioufly  emancipated  yourfelves  ;  FIVE 
44  THOUSAND  ENGLISH  CITIZENS,  fired 
4C  with  indignation,  have  the  courage  to  Hep  for- 
44  ward  to  refcue  their  country  from  that  oppro- 
44  brium  which  has  been  thrown  upon  itbythebafe 
44  conduct  of  thofe  who  are  invefted  with  power.” 

“  Frenchmen  !  our  numbers  will  appear  very 
44  fmall,  when  compared  with  the  reft  of  the  na- 
44  tion  ;  but  know  that  it  increafes  every  day  ;  and 
44  if  the  terrible  and  continually-elevated  arm  of 
44  Authority  overawes  the  timid;  if  falsehoods, 
44  every  moment  difperfed  with  fo  much  induftry, 
44  miflead  the  credulous ;  and  if  the  public  inti- 
“macyof  the  Court  with  Frenchmen,,  avowed 
44  traitors  to  their  country,  hurry  away  the  am- 
44  bitious  and  unthinking,  we  can  with  confidence 
44  allure  you,  Freemen  and  Friends,  that  know- 
44  ledge  makes  a  rapid  progrefs  among  us.” 

44  Endeavouring  to  difcover  our  cruel  ene- 

/  • 

u  npies,  vvc  have  found  them  in  the  partifans  of 

44  that 
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u  that  dcftru&ive  Aritloeracy  by  which  our  bo- 
cc  fom  is  torn  ;  an  Aridocracy  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  bane  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  earth. 
14  You  have  adted  wifely  in  banidling  it  frpm 
u  France.” 


44  We  fee  alfo,  without  concern,  that  the  Elec- 
u  tor  of  Hanover  unites  his  troops  to  thole  of 
44  traitors  and  robbers  ;  but  the  Kins:  of  England 
44  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  England  is  not 
44  Hanover  :  should  he  forget  this,  we  will 

44  NOT  FORGET  IT.” 

The  reception  given  to  the  above  Addrefles 
puts  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Convention 
might  be  juflly  44  charged  with  the  defign  of 
44  favouring  the  feditious  of  Great  Britain,  and 
64  of  making  the  caufe  of  a  few  private  indi- 
44  viduals  that  of  the  French  nation,”  notwith- 
(landing  the  pohtive  denial  of  fuch  defign  in 
the  Explanation  given  by  Monk  Le  Brun  to 
the  Decree  of  the  19th  of  November.  The  Ad- 
drefies  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  copies  of 
the  lad  (as  being  undoubtedly  the  mod  explicit) 
to  be  fent  to  the  Armies  and  to  all  the  Departments  ; 
and  the  Prefident  of  the  Convention  read  a  mod 
favourable  anfwer,  of  which  it  will  fuffice  to  extract 
one  fentence— 44  The  fentiments  of  5000  Britons 
44  devoted  openly  to  the  caufe  of  mankind,  exift 

F  2  “  with- 
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“  without  doubt  in  the  hearts  of  all  tH£ 
c‘  freemen  in  England.”  A  comment  upon 
this  expreflion  would  be  an  infult  to  the  under- 
{landing  of  the  reader. 

To  dojuftice,  however,  to  the  extenfive  and 
generous  views  of  the  Convention,  which  have 
been  fo  much  narrowed  and  mifreprefented  by 
Monf.  Le  Brun,  it  will  be  fliil  neceffary  to  fee  at 
their  Bar  the  worthy  Englifh  Citizens  John  Frost 
and  Joel  Barlow,  and  to  attend  to  the  following 
Addrefs  pronounced  by  one  of  this  yw  noble  fra- 
tnimon  the  28th  of  November  1792., 

“  Citizens  of  France,  We  are  deputed  by  a 
t(  Patriotic  Society  inLondon, called  “  TheSociety 
“  forConditutional  Information/’ to  congratulate 
“  you  in  irs  name  upon  the  triumphs  of  Liberty. 
“  Befoie  the  epochaof  your  Revolution,  this  So- 
“  ciety  employed  itfelf  but  too  long  upon  thisim- 
“  portant  objedl  with  little  hope  of  fuccefe. 
“  judge  from  thence  of  the  tranfports  of  its  gra- 
“  titude,  when,  thanks  to  the  wonderful  efforts 
“  of  the  French  Nation,  it  has  beheld  the  Empire 
“of  Reafon  extend  and  drengthen  itfelf;  and 
“  affure  to  virtuous  men,  by  fecuring  the  happi- 
“  nefs  of  their  fellow-creatures,  a  recompence  to 
“  their  future  labours.  Innumerable  Societies ,  of 
“  the  fame  fort,  are  forming  them] elves  at  this  mo- 

cc  ment 
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**  ment  in  every  part  of  England.  The  minds  of 
tc  ail  receive  from  this  circumftance  a  general  im- 
“  predion,  which  leads  them  to  fathom  the  abufes 
“  of  Government,  and  to  feek  the  means  of  reme- 
“  dying  them — means  as  Ample  as  the  abufes  are 
“  intricate.  After  the  example  given  by  France, 
<c  Revolutions  will  be  come  eafy  :  Reafon  is  about  to 
“  make  a  rapid  progrefs,  and  it  would  not  be  ex- 
<c  traordinary  if,  in  a  muchlefs  fpaceof  time  than 
t(  can  be  imagined,  the  French  Jhould  fend  Addrejfes 
u  of  Congratulation  to  a  National  Convention  of 
(S  England 

“  We  are  alfo  intruded  to  acquaint  the  Con- 
vention,  that  the  Society  which  we  reprefenC 
5f  has  fent  iooo  pair  of  fhoes  to  be  prefen  ted  as  a 
“  patriotic  gift  to  the  Soldiers  of  Liberty:* — tbefc 
fhoes  are  at  Calais.  The  fame  Society  will  fend 

*  Great  pains  are  now  taken  to  deny  the  exigence  of  fedi- 
tious  practices  in  this  Country  at  the  period  inquelticn.  But 
can  better  evidence  be  required  to  that  point,  than  the  jDecla- 
rations  of  thofe  very  perfons  who  were  obvioufly  planning,  in 
concert  with  France,  the  fubverfion  of  cur  Conftitution  ?  who 
publicly  and  honeftly  avowed,  that  innumerable  Societies  assert 
forming  them/ elves  at  that  very  moment  upon  the  fame  principle 
in  every  part  of  England ;  and  who  were  confident  of  thefpeedy 
approach  of  the  time  when  the  French  fiauld fend  Jddrefjes  to  & 
Rational  Convention  of  England  ?  After  fuch  tefliir.ony ,  it  mult 
require  a  remarkable  conftruftion  of  nerves  to  be  able  to  affert, 
that  the  embodying  of  the  militia  and  the  early  affembiing  of 
Parliament  were  meafures  of  frivologs  alarm,  or  cf  fmifter 
defign. 
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u  iooo  pair  a- week  for  the  fix  next  weeks,  for 
44  the  lame  purpofe.” 

This  Addrefs  from  two  Engli/b  Citizens  was  but 
the  precursor  of  another  Addrefs,  which  it  feems 
thofe  Envoys  were  deputed  to  prefent  to  the 
Convention  from  an  Englilh  Society  {filing  itfelf 
(probably  by  way  of  dntithefis)  the  44  Society  for 
“  Constitutional  Information  in  London*5" 
The  latter  Addrefs,  which  was  read  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  contained  the  following  ftriking  pafiages  : 

44  Representatives  of  a  Sovereign  People* 
44  and  Benefactors  of  Mankind  !  We  rejoice  that 
11  the  French  Revolution  has  arrived  at  that  dc- 
44  gree  of  perfection  which  will  permit  us  to  ad- 
44  drefs  you  by  thefe  titles ;  they  are  the  only  ones 
44  that  can  accord  with  the  character  of  true  Le- 
44  giflators. 

44  Every  fuccefiive  epocha  in  your  political  re^ 
4'  generation  has  each  added  fomething  to  the 
44  triumph  of  Liberty  ;  and  the  glorious  victory 
44  of  the  ioth  of  Auguft  has  finally  prepared  the 
4V  way  for  a  Conftitution  which,  enlightened  as 
44  you  are,  we  truft  will  be  eftablifiicd  on  the 
44  bafis  of  Nature  and  ReafonT 

a 

44  The  events  of  every  day  are  proving,  that 
44  you  have  gained  the  opinion  of  all  the  Nations 

44  placed 
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**  placed  near  you  on  the  Continent  ;  that  a  ma- 
*c  jority  of  each  of  thofe  Nations  is  really  your 
“  friends  ;  that  their  apparent  enmity  is  only  a 
ct  temporary  confequenceof  the  violence  exercifed 
<c  againft  them  by  their  Governments  ;  and  that 
they  only  wait  to  be  delivered  by  your  arms 
u  from  the  necefiity  of  fighting  againft  you.” 

c‘  Our  Government  has  all  the  power,  and  per* 
haps  the  inclination,  to  employ  hireling  pens 
to  contradict  us ;  but  we  believe,  in  the  fince- 
u  rity  of  our  hearts,  that  we  now  fpeak  the  fenti- 
merits  of  a  majority  of  the  Englifh  Nation*'.” 

c<  The  fparks  of  Liberty  preferved  in  England 
for  fevcral  ages,  like  the  lights  of  Aurora  Bo- 
*c  realis,  ferved  only  to  difcover  to  the  reft  of 

Europe  the  darknefs  which  covered  it.  A 
<c  ftronger  light,  image  of  the  real  Aurora,  fhone 
“  forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  American  Republic, 
“  but  its  diftance  prevented  it  from  enlightening 
“  your  hemifphere.  It  was  neceftary  that  the 
“  French  Revolution,  beaming  forth  in  the  full 
(e  fervour  of  a  meridian  fun,fhould  fuddenly  dif- 

■c  play  in  the  midft  of  Europe  the  practical  refult 
“  of  the  principles  which  Philofophy  had  fown  in 
the  fhade  of  meditation,  and  which  Experience 
every-where  confirms.” 

*  See  page  22. 
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<£  Other  Nations  will  focn  follow  your  Heps  in 
this  career  of  improvement,  and  rifmg  from 
their  lethargy,  will  arm  themfelves  for  the  pur* 
44  pofe  of  claiming  the  Rights  of  Man,  with  that 
**  all-powerful  voice  which  Man  cannot  refill. 9* 

•  r  i"\ 

So  far  from  there  being  any  thing  either  in  the 
Speech  or  the  Add  refs  above  cited  at  all  repugnant 
to  t-be  anti-feditious  views  of  the  Convention,  both 
were  honoured  with  long  and  general  applaul'e. 
* — The  Prelident,  animated  by  congenial  feelings, 
made  a  mod  encouraging  reply,  wherein  he  thus 
in  part  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  worthy  Repreleu- 
tatives  of  the  Constitutional  Society: 

64  Spirited  Children  of  a  nation  which  has 
been  celebrated  through  the  two  hemifpheres, 
44  and  whnh  has  afforded  illuftrious  examples  to 
cs  the  univerfe,  you  offer  us  more  than  your  willies, 
4£  fince  the  fate  of  our  warriors  has  been  thought 
defer  ving  of  your  anxiety.  —  Thofe  who  now  be- 
44  fend  our  liberty  will  one  day  become  the  de- 
4  fenders  of  yours.  Yoq  were  already  entitled 
*c  toour  efleem,  you  are  now  entitled  to  our  grati- 
4C  tude;  and  Freemen  will  never  forget  what  they 
46  owe  to  the  Englifh  Nation. 


44  The 
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<c  The  fhades  of  Hampden  and  of  Sydney 
u  hover  over  your  heads,  and  the  moment, 

WITHOUT  DOUBT,  APPROACHES,  IN  WHICH 

“  the  French  will  bringcongratulations 
to  the  National  Convention  of  Great 
Britain. 

“  GENEROUS  REPUBLICANS*, your  ap- 
“  pearance  among  us  prepares  a  fubjeclfor  hiftory. 
<4  That  day  will  be  noticed,  in  which  Citizens  be- 
“  longing  to  a  nation  long  the  rival  of  France, 
cc  appeared  in  the  midft  of  the  Affembly  of  the 
(e  Reprefentatives  of  the  French  People,  in  the 
name  of  a  crowd  of  their  fellow-countrymen." 

To  conclude  this  embalfy  in  the  mod  refpedt- 
ful  manner,  the  Deputies  from  the  Conftitu- 
tional  Society  were  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  a  Sitting,  amidft  unbounded  applaufe ; 
the  Prefident  of  the  National  Convention  was 
direcled  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  thofe  ge- 
nerous  Inlanders,  for  the  patriotic  gifts  which 
they  had  juft  offered  to  the  Armies  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  ;  the  Speech,  the  Addrefs,  and  theAnfwer  of 
the  Prefident,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  fent 
to  the  Eighty-three  Departments,  and  to  be  tran- 

*  It  deferves  notice,  that  the  Prefident,  in  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal,  feems  to  have  thought  the  projected  Englifii  Revolution 
already  accomplifhed'';  for  he  addreffes  the  Englifh  Deputies 
as  “  Republicans, ** 


G 
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Hated  into  all  languages  minutes  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  aifo  to  be  delivered  to  the  Deputies* 

and  the  patriotic  gift  to  be  accepted,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Minifter  at  War. 

After  io  much  fraternal  communication  acrofs 
the  Channel,  it  was  to  be  expedited  that  thofe 
Englishmen  whofe  refidence  at  Paris  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  of  being  regularly  initiated 
into  the  bloody  rites  of  French  Liberty,  Should 
offer  their  incenfe  on  the  Altars  of  Anarchy.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  28th  of  November,  a  Deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  Englifh  and  IriSh  at  Paris  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  as  foon  as  loud 
and  long  reiterated  plaudits  would  permit,  the 
Spokefman  add  refed  the  Auguft  Senate  in  a  fpeech 
of  which  the  following  is  a  part : 

“  Citizen  Legislators,  the  Britifh  and  IriSh 
“  Citizens  actually  at  Paris,  constantly  animated 
“  by  thofe  principles  which  have  given  birth 
“  and  fuccefs  to  the  French  Revolution,  affem- 
“  bled  themSelves  laft  Sunday,  for  the  purpofe 
“of  celebrating  the  fuccefs  of  your  arms  •,  and 
“  they  have  determined  to  prelent  to  you 
“  their  congratulations  upon  events  which  afford 
“  fo  favourable  an  omen  to  thofe  Nations  who 
“  are  defirous  of  becoming  free. 

The 
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*4  The  difgraceful  memory  of  thofe  pretended 
Governments,  the  offspring  of  the  combined 
44  fraud  of  Priefts  and  Tyrants,  will  in  a  fhorc 
**  time  alone  remain. 


<c  Our  wifhes,  Citizen  Legiflators,  render  us. 
“  impatient  to  behold  the  happy  moment  of  this 
44  great  change,  in  the  hope  that  on  its  arrival  we 
44  fhall  fee  an  intimate  union  formed  between  the 
c<  French  Republic  and  the  Englifh  Irifh  and 
w  Scotch  Nations  :  nor  are  we  alone  animated  by 
“  thefe  fentiments  :  we  doubt  n  jt  that  they  would 
<c  be  equally  confpicuous  in  the  great  majority  of 
■*  our  fellow-countrymen,  if  the  public  opinion 
46  were  to  be  confulted  there,  as  it  ought,  in 
44  $  National  Convention. 

“  As  for  us  who  now  re  fide  at  Paris,  we  gladly 
*e  take  this  opportunity  to  declare,  that  during 
“  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Revolution,  and  not- 
44  withftanding  the  abrupt  departure  of  our  Am- 
44  baffador,  or  rather  theAmbassad.gr  of  the 
44  Court  of  London,  we  have  constantly  experi- 
44  enced  the  utmoft  cordiality  and  opennefs,  and 
44  the  mo  ft  fincere  fiiendihip  on  the  part  of  the 

French  Nation/5 


The  Preftdent’s  reply  contained  the  following 
nervous  and  fignificant  paffage  : 

G  2 
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44  Principles  are  waging  War  againft  Tyranny, 
44  which  will  fall  under  the  blows  of  Philofophy. 
44  Royalty  in  Europe  is  either  deftroyed,  or  on 
44  the  point  of  perifhing  on  the  ruins  of  feoda- 
44  lity  ;  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights  placed  by  the 
44  fide  of  Thrones,  is  a  devouring  fire  which  will 
44  confume  them  *  ( applaufes ).  Worthy  Republi- 
44  cans,  congratulate  yourielves  on  thinking  that 
44  the  feltival  which  you  have  made  in  honour 
44  of  the  French  Revolution  is  the  prelude  to 
44  the  feftival  of  Nations.  The  Convention, 
44  offers  you  the  Honours  of  the  Sitting.” 

The  Deputation  croffed  the  Hall  in  the  midft 
of  applaules. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  Englifh  and  Irifh 
from  whom  the  lafl  mentioned  Add  refs  pro¬ 
ceeded,  propofe,  as  foon  as  their  foreign  educa¬ 
tion  fhall  be  finifhed,  to  return  home  and  prac- 
tile  the  leffonsthey  learned  on  the  icth  of  Auguft, 

i 

and  the  2d  and  3d  of  September  1792,  and  the 
other  memorable  days  which  ornament  the  Calen¬ 
dar  of  the  French  Republic. 

It  merits  particular  notice,  that,  among  the 
Agents  employed  to  carry  on  the  feditious  nego¬ 
tiation  between  the  difalfedled  Fnglifli  and  the 

*  See  ante  p3ge  33. 
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Convention,  appears  no  lefs  a  perfon  than  Mr. 
Le  Brun  himfelf — that  Min  iter  for  Foreign 
Affairs  who  afterwards  declared  officially,  in  ex* 
planation  of  the  Decree  of  the  19th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  that  it  was  foreign  to  the  views  of  France, 
and  inconfiiilent  with  the  Decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  to  give  encouragement  to  the  led i- 
tious  of  other  Countries,  or  to  make  the  caufe 
of  a  f>_ w  private  individuals  that  of  the  French 
Nation.  The  following  extradl  from  a  letter  of 
the  above  Minifter,  read  in  the  Convention  on  the 
29th  of  November,  deferves  to  be  produced  in 
evidence,  as  well  upon  the  queftio.n  of  his  own 
fincerity  in  his  fubftquent  communication  with 
the  Britilh  Government,  as  in  further  proof  of  the 
difpofuion  of  France  to  encourage  and  excite  a 
jpirit  of  infurredion  in  this  country. 

46  It  is  pleafant  for  me  to  add,  that  this  devo- 
“  tion  to  the  caufe  of  the  French  Republic  be- 
*4  comes  general  among  the  Engliffi  People.  The 
44  Addrefles  which  I  have  been  di reded  to  tranf- 
44  mit  to  the  National  Convention  are  a  flriking 
44  proof  of  it.  Even  yefterday  I  received  (from 
44  a  Society  that  confecrates  its  time  to  the  efta- 
44  blifhing  the  Empire  of  Liberty  and  Equality, 
44  and  would  place  its  happinefs  in  being  able 
44  to  contribute  to  the  Union  of  two  Nations  which 
44  have  been  too  long  enemies J  a  Refolution  taken 

44  in 
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u  in  its  fitting  of  the  20th  of  this  month,  of  which 
“  the  following  is  the  tranflation.” 

Then  follows  the  Refolution  above  referred  to, 
which  Le  Brun  lb  faithfully,  fo  fpeedily,  and  lb 
cordially  tranlmitted  to  the  Convention  : 

44  The  Society  having  been  informed  that  Mr, 
44  Lyndfay  is  difpatched  to  Paris  without  any 
44  Diplomatic  Character  which  announces  1  that 
44  the  Englifli  Miniftry  acknowledges  the  French 
44  Republic  ^ 

44  Resolved  unanimoufly, That  this  Society  dev 
44  votes  to  the  contempt,  the  hatred,  and  the  in- 
46  dignation  of  the  true  Friends  of  Liberty,  the 
44  Agents  of  a  corrupt  Adminikration,  who  have 
44  the  audacity  to  depute  to  the  Minifters  of  a 
44  Free  People  a  perfon  named  l.yndfav,  with  a 
44  threatening,  infuking  meffage,  with  the  view  of 
44  obtaining  conditions  which  would  difhonour 
44  the  Majefty  of  the  French  People,  and  make 
44  it  abandon  the  caufe  of  thofe  people  who  are 
44  ambitious  of  receiving  froip  it  the  gift  of 
44  Liberty. 


44  Resolved, That  the  Prefidentof  the  Society 
44  do  invite  all  the  Friends  of  Equality,  all  the 

44  Correfponding  Societies  in  France,  to  employ 

44  their 
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**  their  zeal,  their  efforts,  their  folici cations  with 
4e  the  Executive  Council,  and  in  particular  with 
44  the  Citizen  Minifter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
44  they  will  not  receive  or  acknowledge  the  info- 
44  lent  meifenger  Lyndfay,  and  that  they  will  re- 
44  fufe  all  communication  with  the  British  Cabi- 
44  net,  until  it  has  acknowledged  the  Sovereignty 
44  of  the  French  People,  and  driven  from  the 
4i  Court  the  infamous  Calqnne,  that  firebrand 
44  and  odious  infligaror,  that  intriguing  friend  of 
44  Defpotifm,  and  malevolent  Agent  of  an  infa* 
44  mous  Party. 

44  Resolved  alfo,  That  the  Society  fhall  con- 
44  tinue  its  fittings  twice  a-week,  and  that  thanks 
44  fhall  be  given  to  the  Citizen  de  laChesnaye, 
44  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  procuring  us  light, 
44  intelligence,  and  fubjedts  of  information.” 

To  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  above  communication,  Le  Brun  thus  con¬ 
cludes  his  Letter  : 

« 

44  This  Decree  has  been  made  by  the  Society 
44  eftablifhed  at  Rochester  for  the  Propagation 
44  of  the  Rights  of  Man.” 

The  effect  of  the  above  Letter  is  conficlerably 
heightened  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Society 
at  Roc  heller,  from  which  the  above  Refolution 

proceeded. 
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proceeded,  was  fo  infignificant  as  nor  to  be  at  all 
known  at  that  place;  and,  after  various  fruitlrfs 
relearches,  it  has  been  found  to  confiftonly of  two 
or  three  obicure  individuals.  But  nothing  that 
tends  to  infult  and  menace  theGovernment  of  this 
Country  is  too  infignificant  for  the  fraternal  notice 
of  the  Convention*. 

More  than  fu Indent  has  been  already  ftated  to 
convince  the  moil  incredulous  of  the  hoftile  dif- 
pofitions  of  France,  and  of  her  endeayours  to 
Jprcad  among  us  the  feeds  of  diftord  and  revolt, 
for  the  purpofe  of  fubverting  our  Government  and 
preparing  us  for  the  reception  of  French  Liberty. 
Still,  however,  a  kind  of  difguife  was  occafionally 
affumed — thread-bare  and  tranfparenu  indeed — * 
but  meant  in  fome  fort  to  cover  the  ultimate  de¬ 
fig  n,  till  matters  fhould  be  more  ripe  for  com¬ 
pletion.  But  in  a  letter  of  Monfieur  Monge,  Mi- 
nifter  of  the  Marine,  to  the  Sea-Forts,  dated  the 
3 -.ft  of  December  1 79?,  all  referve  is  laid  afide,  and 
the  mafic,  which  had  been  before  alternately  taken 
uff  and  re  fumed,  is  thrown  quite  away. 

/ 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  MINISTER 
OF  MARINE  TO  THE  SEA  PORTS,  DATED  PARIS, 
DEC.  3I,  1792. 

The  Government  of  England  is  arming, 

**  and  the  King  of  Spain,  encouraged  by  this,  is 

}  *  *  ~  •  * 

*  See  Note  [A]  page  74. 

“  preparing 
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u  preparing  to  attack  us.  Thefe  two  Tyrannical 
Powers,  after  perfecuting  the  Patriots  on  their 
“  own  Territories,  think,  no  doubt,  that  they 
cc  fhall  be  able  to  influence  the  judgment  to  be 
“  pronounced  on  the  Traitor  Louis.  They  hope 
“  to  frighten  us  :  but  no;  a  People  who  has 
€<  made  itfelf  free*,  a  People  who  has  driven  out 
<c  of  the  bofom  of  France,  and  as  far  as  the  diflant 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  the  terrible  army  of  the 
“  Pruflians  and  Auftrians ;  the  People  of  France 
“  wili  not  fuffer  laws  to  be  dilated  to  them  by 
any  Tyrant. 

<c  The  King  and  his  Parliament  mean  to 
u  make  war  against  us.  Will  the  English  Re- 
<c  publicans  fuffer  it?  Already  thefe  free  men  (hew 
cc  their  difcontent,  and  the  repugnance  which  they 
<c  have  to  bear  arms  againft  their  Brothers,  the 
u  French.  Well  !  we  will  fly  to  their  fuccour  : 
“  we  will  make  a  defcent  in  the  Ifland  :  we  will 
“  lodge  there  Fifty  Thoufand  Caps  of  Liberty  : 
“  we  will  plant  there  the  facred  tree:  and  we 
“  will  ftretch  out  our  arms  to  our  Republican 
“  Brethren.  The  tyranny  of  their  Government 
“  will  foon  be  deftroyed.  Let  every  one  of  us  be 
6e  flrongly  impreffed  with  this  idea. 

(Signed)  «  MONGE” 


H 
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After  fuch  accumulated  evidence  of  the  un-* 
bounded  ambition  of  France  in  general,  and  of  her 
particular  views  of  aggreffion  and  hoftllity  againft 
Great  Britain,  the  Government  of  this  country 
would  have  (hewn  itfelfa  very  inattentive  guardian 
of  the  National  honour  and  interefts,  if  it  had 
fuffered  itfelf  to  be  entrapped  into  confidence  and 
fupinenefs  by  the  delufory  explanations  of  Mon- 
fieur  Chauvelin  and  the  Executive  Council  \ 
explanations  calculated  only  to  amufe,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  accepted  without  affording  a 
fandtion  to  thofe  principles  and  proceedings  which 
had  given  fuch  ground  for  offence  and  alarm. 
There  never  was  a  period,  at  all  diftinguifhed 
for  its  importance,  when  th t  general  line  of  duty  was 
fo  plain  on  the  part  of  Adminiftration.  No 
room  was  left  for  option,  nor  even  for  delibera¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  part  to  be  taken*,  and  it  is 
neceffary  to  look  to  the  fpecific  meafures  which 
have  been  adopted,  to  do  juitice  to  that  wifdom 
and  firmnefs,  to  that  fpirit,  vigour,  and  ability, 
which  have  been  fo  profperoufiy  exerted  on  the 
mod  critical,  trying,  and  perilous  occafion  that 
th  is  Country  has  ever  experienced.  The  conduct 
of  France  had  been  fo  daring,  infulting,  and 
aggreffive,  and  the  avowed  principles,  of  that 
condudt  were  fo  fubverfive  of  the  harmony  and 
quiet  of  Europe  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the 
fafety,  order,  and  independence  of  every  diftindb 

State, 
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State*  that  no  explanation  or  difavowal  could 
afford  fat  is  faction  for  the  paft,  or  fecurity 
for  the  future.  Any  thing  fhort  of  a  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  obnoxious  Decrees — a  dereliction 
of  the  conquered  territories — a  recal  of  the 
French  armies^ — an  exprefs  renunciation  of  aii 
views  of  aggrandizement  and  aggreflion,  of  all 
right  to  violate  or  difturb  fubfifting  Treaties, 
and  of  all  claims  to  interfere,  upon  any  pre¬ 
tence,  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  Countries 
— any  thing  fhort  of  this  would  have  left  the 
political  fytfem  and  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of 
all  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  a  people  who  had  dif- 
claimed  all  reftraints  of  honour  and  juflice,  whofb 
ambition  was  only  rivalled  by  their  perfidy, 
and  whofe  infolence,  increafing  with  their  fuccefs, 
had  arrogated  the  imperious  right  of  dictating  to 
the  whole  world. 

But  fofar  from  any  difpofition  being  manifefted 
by  the  perfons  exercifing  the  Supreme  Power  in 
France  to  make  the  above  necefiary  concefiions, 
they  maintain,  even  in  their  explanations  with 
this  Country,  the  injurious  principles  upon  which 
they  had  adted,and  of  which  we  had  complained. 
They  infift,  with  only  an  artful  and  evafory 
change  of  terms,  on  a  right  to  regulate  all  other 
Governments,  in  a  fuppofititious  cafe,  of  which 
they  makethemfelves  the  foie  judges.  By  defend¬ 
ing  their  unprovoked  aggreffion  on  Holland  (a 
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neutral  Power,  and  an  ally  of  Great  Britain)  in  the 
affair  of  the  Scheldt,  they  avow  a  claim  of  annul¬ 
ling  at  pleafure  the  moft  folemn  and  binding  Trea¬ 
ties,  and  of  violating  the  rights  even  of  neutral  Na¬ 
tions.  They  perfift  in  this  aggreffion,  and  declare 
their  intention  to  continue  fo  to  do  without  any 
redrefs,  not  merely  during  their  war  with  another 
Power,  but  till  a  period  the  moft  indefinite  and 
undefinable  fhall  arrive,  <c  theconfolidation  of  the 
“  Liberty  of  the  Belgians.”  They  even  menace 
*  War,  if  fuch  explanations  as  thefe  fhould  be 
deemed  by  us  infi  fficient — if  our  language  in 
return  thereto  fhould  be  fuch  as  they  may  chufeto 
call  haughty— or  if  we  fhould  even  prefume  to  put 
ourfelves  in  a  p  oft  lire  of  defence  ;  while  France 
with  an  armed  Joyce  of  half  a  million  of  men  at 
her  command  ( not  to  mention  her  naval  prepara¬ 
tions)  was  over  ^running  a  great  part  of  Europe > 
and  making  daily  additions  to  her  immenfe  ter¬ 
ritories.  To  render  thefe  conciliatory  advances 
complete,  they  are  followed  by  the  infolent 
menace  of  f  appealing  to  the  People  againft  the  law¬ 
ful  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

♦See  Le  Brun’s  Memorial,  delivered  to  Lord  Grenville  by 
Monfieur  Chauvelin,  January  1 3 ,  1793. 

f  Le  Bren,  in  his  Report  to  the  Convention  on  the  19th  of 
December  1792,  fays,  “  We  will  not  fail  to  make  a  folemn 
“  appeal  to  the  Englifh  Nation  a  fuggeftion  which  did  not 
fail  to  produce  great  applaufe. 
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Where  had  been  the  fpirit  and  the  dignity 
of  this  Country,  if  fuch  infolence  had  been 
received  with  complacency,  and  returned  with 
fubmiflion  ?  No  one  who  has  a  Britifh  heart 
in  his  bofom  will,  in  any  pofiible  event,  remember 
with  regret  that  we  did  not  bend  the  knee  to  the 
infolent  upflart  ufurpers  of  France,  who  had 
acquired  their  power  by  fanguinarv  violence,  who 
retain  it  by  the  influence  of  terror,  and  employ  it 
in  deeds  at  which  Humanity  Hands  aghafl.  Still, 
however,  while  dignity  characterized  our  Councils, 
and  firmnefs  didinguifhed  our  meafures— while  w® 
declared  our  refolution  to  accept  no  terms  but  fuch 
as  would  reftore  tranquillity  and  fecurity  to  Europe, 
and  preferve  the  independence  of  its  refpective 
States — and  while  we  perfevered  with  unremitting 
activity  in  forwarding  thofe  preparations  the  necef- 
fity  of  which  has  been  fincefufficiently  evinced — it 
is  pleafing  to  reflect,  that  we  difplayed  a  readinefs, 
even  to  the  lad,  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  to  hearken  to  any  propofals  which  might  be 
confident  with  the  indifpenfable  objects  we  had 
in  view.  Thus  Lord  Grenville,  in  his  Anfwer 
of  the  31ft  of  December  to  the  Note  prefented  by 
Monfieur  Chauvelin,  fays,“  Itwouldhave  been 
te  with  pleafure  that  wefhould  have  feen  here  fuch 
“  explanations,  and  fuch  a  conduct,  as  would  have 
“  Satisfied  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England 
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“  with  reipeCt  to  what  has  already  palled,  and 
“  would  have  offered  a  fufficient  fecurity  in 
“  fut  ure  for  the  maintenance  of  that  refpeCt 
4  towa-ds  the  Rights,  the  Government,  and  the 
tc  Tranquillity  of  Neutral  Powers,  which  they 
“  have  on  every  account  the  right  to  expeCt.” 
And  even  at  the  moment  immediately  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  Lord  Auck¬ 
land  at  the  Hague  received  directions  from  his 
Majefty  to  accede  to  thepropofal  of  Dumourier 
for  a  conference  cn  a  particular  day  •,  though 
that  fcheme  was  altogether  fruftrated  by  the 
unreftrainable  eagernefs  of  the  Convention  to  be¬ 
gin  the  war  :  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  impoffibility 
of  negociating  with  an  Affembly  fo  rafh  and 
precipitate  in  its  rcfolves,  and  lb  regardlefs  of 
every  eftablifhed  form  and  rule.  In  fhort,  while 
nothing  was  omitted  on  our  part  in  the  way  of  ne- 
ceffary  preparation  for  an  event  which,  from  the 
conduCt  of  France,  feemed  at  lead  more  than 
probable,  fo  nothing  confident  with  national 
honour  and  found  policy  was  negleCted  to  obviate 
the  neceffity  of  that  event  •,  nor  has  a  meafure 
been  adopted  by  us  which  was  not  either  a 
requifite  precaution  for  our  immediate  fecurity, 
or  neceffary  to  pn.ierve  that  charaCler  and  confe- 
quence  as  a  people,  without  which  no  fecurity 
can  long;  fubfiiL 
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The  recal  of  Lord  Gower  when  his  million  was 
ipfo  fa  Bo  determined — and  that  by  events  of  fo 
(hocking  a  nature,  that  it  would  have  ill  become 
a  liberal  and  civilized  nation  to  have  fandtioned 
them  by  the  prefence  of  an  Ambafiadoi — the 
refcridtions  laid  on  the  exportation  of  corn  to 
France,  when  we  could  not  have  A  pplied  the 
wants  of  that  country  without  expofing  ourfelves 
to  diflrefs  •,  and  when  alio  we  knew  that  Jacobin 
Fmiflaries,  the  Propagandas  of  In  furred  ion, 
would  have  joyfully  reduced  us  to  fcarcity,  with 
a  view  of  involving  us  in  confufion— the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Alien  Bill,  when  numbers  of 
defperate  and  blood  ftained  Frenchmen  were 
daily  flocking  here  for  the  moil  mifchievous  and 
horrid  purpofes — the  omiffion  to  acknowledge  a 
Republic  which  exifted  only  in  name,  which  pof- 

V 

fefled  no  kind  of  fettled  Government,  no  powers 
but  what  were  provifional,  and  not  even  the 
fainteit  trace  of  a  Conftitution — the  refufal  to 
fend  an  Ambafladorto  the  Ephemeral  Authorities 
in  France,  and  to  commit  the  Royal  Dignity  by 
expoflng  the  confidential  Pknipo  of  ihe  Britifli 
Crown  to  a  contefted  Embafiy  with  the  accredited 
Envoys  of  feuitious  Englilh  Clubs — and,  finally, 
the  difmiflion  of  Monfieur  Chauvelin,  when  by 
the  death  of  his  mailer  he  was  become  a  private 

individual  ; 
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individual  (though  he  appeared  willing  to  lend 
hirnklf  to  any  mailers,  or  for  any  fervices  ;  and 
even  to  obey  the  Regicides  of  his  Sovereign, 
whofe  commiiTion  he  had  borne,  and  whofe 
favours  had  been  heaped  upon  him  from  his  in¬ 
fancy)  •, — thefe  meafures,  however  they  may  be  re- 
prefented  by  the  Demagogues  of  France,  or  by 
the  factious  of  England,  as  afts  of  aggreffion, 
were  clearly  founded  in  found  policy  and  obvious 
prudence. 

It  is  true,  the  Declaration  of  War  by  France 
was  accompanied  with  other  reafons  of  a  ftill 
more  futile  nature — fuch  as  our  prudent  precau¬ 
tion  in  guarding  againflthe  molt  unftable, precari¬ 
ous,  and  ill-founded,  of  all  paper  currency,  French 
A  HI  gnats — our  obferving  the  outward  teftimo- 
nials  of  refpedb  cuftomary  upon  the  death 
of  a  Foreign  Sovereign,  notwithftanding,  in  the 
particular  inllame,  that  Sovereign  was  termed 
by  the  Convention  a  Tyrant,  and  his  death 
produced  by  foul  rebellion,  glaring  injuftice, 
and  ferocious  cruelty — with  divers  other  pretences 
equally  frivolous  and  ablurd — fo  much  fo,  indeed, 
that  the  fmall  party  in  this  country  which  lofes 
no  opportunity  of  vindicating  French  principles 
and  politics,  and  of  criminating  the  meafures  of 
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Great  Britain,  have  found  it  impoiTible  to  dignify 
thefe  pretended  provocations  with  ferious  notice. 


In  a  Declaration  of  War  fo  founded,  fup- 
ported,  and  explained,  it  is  impoftible  not  to 
trace  that  decided  pre-determination  for  hoftility 
which  is  never  at  a  lofs  for  pretences  to  difturb 
the  peace  of  Nations.  But  though  the  Declaration, 
taken  by  itfelf,  is  deficient  in  afiigning  any 
motives  at  all  adequate  to  its  object,  yet  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  previous  conduCt 
of  France,  it  will  appear  perfectly  confident  and 
intelligible*  A  fingle  glimpfe  of  the  fyflem  of 
Fraternity  — the  arrogant  Decrees5 — the  infult- 
ing  language  ufed  by  the  Convention,  by 
French  Minifters  and  Clubs — the  notorious 
communication  with  the  feditiousof  this  Country 
—the  vengeance  vowed  againft  Monarchy  ia 
general — and  the  audacious  menaces  thrown  out 
againft  our  own  gracious  Sovereign  a  fingle 
glimpfe  of  thefe  things  difpels  all  obfcurity,  and 
places  the  Declaration  of  War,  with  its  grounds, 
its  motives,  and  its  objedts,  in  full  and  open 
day. 


*  It  has  been  faid  in  the  Convention  by  Danton,  that  “  they 
<e  had  thrown  down  a  King’s  head  as  a  gauntlet  to  the  Kings 
ff  of  Europe,  and  that  the  fcaffolds  erected  in  Weftminiter  Hall 
ft  for  the  eternal  trial  of  Mr.  Haftings,  would  ferve  for  the 
Minifters  and  even  for  ******  himfeif. 
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Notwithstanding  iuch  a  feries  of  unpro¬ 
voked,  infolcnt,  and  intolerable  aggreftions  on  the 
part  of  France,  followed  up  by  a  Declaration  of 
War,  and  a  molt  *  perfidious  commencement  of 
hoftilities,  it  is  curious  to  fee  the  Convention 
claim  the  merit  of  having  exhaufted  all  means 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Republic 
to  avoid  extremities.  After  what  has  palled, 
indeed,  nothing  which  that  Affcmbly  can  fay  or 
do  is  capable  of  exciting  furprize.  But  it  is  truly 
aftonifhing  that  FngMhmen  fhould  be  found 
who  are  daring  enough  to  contend  that  we  arc 
the  aggteflbrs  in  hoitility  •,  and  who,  in  all  their 
reafonings  upon  the  fubjedl,  chufe  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  onus  lies  upon  us  to  juftify  the 
war. 

After  the  generous  and  magnanimous  neu¬ 
trality  which  this  Country  had  obferved  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  no  evidence 
can  furely  be  wanted  to  prove,  that  Great  Britain 
was  far  from  being  difpofed  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  France.  That  neutrality 
was  juft  and  honourable.  But  becaufe  we 
have  the  generofuy  to  refrain  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  dift refits  of  others^  are  we  to 


'*  See  Note  [B]  page  76. 
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have  the  timidity  and  meannefs  to  fubmit  to  any 
iniult  or  injury  with  which  they  may  have  the 
ingratitude  to  reward  us  ?  Should  we,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  of  a  regular 
Government,  and  of  a  free,  a  happy,  a  long-efta- 
blifhed  and  much-beloved  Constitution,  allow 
them  that  right  of  meddling  in  our  domeftic  affairs 
which  we  did  not  think  ourfelves  intitled  to  with 
refpedt  to  them,  though  a  prey  to  confufion  and 
anarchy  ?  Should  we  Sacrifice  all  our  dignity  and 
confequence,  and  tamely  iubmit  to  fee  our  rights, 
and  thofe  of  our  allies,  trampled  upon— our 
internal  tranquillity  invaded  — our  Government, 
our  Constitution,  and  cur  King,  menaced  and 
infulted— and  all  the  Sources  of  cur  own  Security, 
as  well  as  of  that  of  all  Europe,  cut  off?  or, 
Should  we  fhew  that  the  famefpirit  which  is  juft 
and  generous,  is  alSo,  upon  proper  occafions, 
firm,  intrepid,  and  brave  ? 

The  queflion,  Whether  it  has  been  in  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  on  any  terms  to  prevent 
actual  hoftilities  ?  may  excite  the  curiofuy  of  a 
Spuculatifl,  but  can  furnifh  no  important  ground 
of  inquiry  for  the  Politician.  For  it  is  clear 
beyond  all  controverfy,  that  War  was  only  to  be 
averted  by  means  incompatible  in  every  view 
with  the  dignity  and  permanent  interefts  of  this 
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Country.  To  have  purchafed  a  continuance  of 
peace,  we  muft  have  brooked  paft  infults,  and 
thereby  have  courted  frefh  ones — we  muft  have 
connived  at  the  unbounded  projedls  of  French 
Ambition,  the  alarming  progrefs  of  French  Arms* 
and  the  ftiil  more  alarming  propagation  of  French 
Principles — we  muft  have  abandoned  the  interefts 
of  our  Allies,  broken  our  faith  to  them,  re¬ 
nounced  the  obligation  of  Treaties,  and  givep 
up  pur  weight  in  the  fcale  of  Europe- — finally, 
after  havxng,  in  compliance  with  the  requifitien  of 
Le  Brun,  difeontinued  our  preparations,  we 
muft  have  waited  patiently  for  opr  own  turn  to 
be  fraternized  ;  and  perhaps  we  might  have  been 
at  length  admitted  to  the  honour  of  becoming  a 
Department  of  France. 


But  it  is  pretended  by  thole  who  plead  thecauf® 
pf  France,  that  we  have  not  made  a  fair  trial  of 
theeffedtof  negociation  *,  that  the  difpofition  fhewn 
by  the  Convention  to  treat  has  been  thwarted 
by  the  faftidious  diftance  prefervedby  the  Englifh 
Government  *.  and  that  during  the  intercourle 
which  took  place  by  way  of  negociation,  we 
mgledled  to  fpecity  with  fufficient  clearnefs  and 
precifion  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  demands  ; 
from  all  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  inferred, 

that 
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that  it  is  impoffible  now  to  fay  what  might  have 
been  the  refujt,  if  we  had  mantfefted  a  more 
conciliatory  difpofition,  A  perufal  however  of 
the  Papers  which  have  pa  (Ted  between  the  Britilh 
Miniftry  and  the  Agents  of  the  Convention 
will  convince  every  one  (unlefs  determined  not 
to  be  convinced),  that  a  regociation  has  cxifted 
which  was  adequate  to  every  object  that  a 
negociation  could  obtain  ;  that  the  deviation  from 
accuftomed  forms,  with  which  that  negociation 
was  accompanied,  did  not  create  any  difficulty, 
nor  even  conftitute  any  part  of  the  queftion 
difcufled  ;  that  the  refufal  on  our  part  to  fend 
and  receive  a  formal  Ambaffador  f  whether  that 
refufal  was  in  other  refpe<fts  right  or  wrong) 
did  not  prevent  a  full  and  complete  underftanding 
of  each  othePs  fentiments  and  views  ;  that  the 
point  o i  etiquette  was  furmounted  •,  and  that  the 
channel  of  difcuffion  fro  hac  vice  was  as  open  as 
if  mutual  Embaffies  had  txifted  in  all  their 
forms.  The  language  of  Lord  Grenville  was 
alfo  precife  and  intelligible  as  to  the  grounds  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  England.  In  his  Me¬ 
morial,  wherein  piecilion  and  clear  nefs  feem  to  vie 
with  manly  fenfe  andBritifh  energy,  the  three  caufes 
ofdifiatisfadtion  arifin  g  from  the  Decree  of  the  igth 
$f  November— from  the  infraction  of'T reaties ,  the 
greffion  ufon  our  Aliy,  and  the  violation  of  neutrality 

in 
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in  the  affair  of  the  Scheldt  * — and  from  the  views 
of ' aggrandi ferment  manifejledby  France ,  were  detailed 
in  terms  the  moil  explicit.  Even  upon  the  laft 
of  the  three  points,  which  in  its  nature  was  mod 
liable  to  ambiguity  and  mifunderftanding,  can 
any  thing  be  more  pointed  and  fpecific  than  the 
following  paffages  in  his  Lordfhip’s  Letter  of 
the  3  ill  of  December? 

u  This  Government,  adhering  to  the  maxims 
“  which  it  has  followed  for  more  than  a  century, 
will  never  fee  with  indifference,  that  France 
“  fn  ail  make  herfeU,  either  dire  hi  ly  cr  indireftly 0 
“  Sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  general 
Arbitreis  of  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of 
u  Europe. 

*  Much  has  been  fald  by  fame  p  rfons  about  the  trir 
fiing  importance  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Scheldt  when  put  in 
ccmpetit  on  with  the  horn  rs  and  calamities  of  war.  But  thole 
who  argue  in  this  way  are  careful  not  to  take  into  the  account 
theconiequence  of  recognizing  France  as  the  Sovereign  Arbiter 
of  Treaties,  to  confirm, invalidate, and  difib!  ve  them  at  pleafure; 
or,  which  is  precifely  the  fame  thing,  according  to  her  own 
pretended  notions  of  natural  rights.  That,  however,  is  the 
true  point  in  queftion  in  the  affair  of  the  Scheldt  :  and  that 
being  the  cafe,  the  confideration  of  value  is  irrelevant  :  nor 
could  we  fubmit  to  one  fuch  precedent,  however  minute  the 
inllance,  without  being  pledged  to  the  recognition  of  the 
injurious  principle  on  which  it  is  founded. 

If 
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If  France  is  really  deiirous  of  maintaining 
friendfnip  and  peace  with  England,  (lie  mud 
“  fhew  herfelf  d  fpofed  to  renounce  her  views  of 
<c  aggreflion  and  aggrandifemenr,  and  to  confine 
“  herfelf  within  her  own  Territories,  without 
66  infultingother  Governments,without  didurbing 
“  their  Tranauillity,  without  violating  their 
“  Rights.” 

Any  one  is  free  to  contend,  that  thefe 
demands  -were  exorbitant,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  they  were  explicit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  anfwers  and  explanations  of  France,  however 
evafory,  diffidently  indicated  a  determination  to 
refufe  all  fatisfadlion  with  refpeff:  to  any  one  of 
the  points  in  difpute  :  and  to  put  the  matter  out 
of  all  doubt,  the  French  Mi  aider  gave  in  his 
ultimatum ,  declaring,  that  if  we  d:d  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  explanations  then  offered  (trifling  and 
elufory  as  they  were),  France  would  conti- 
der  itfelf  at  war  with  England.  Could  any  nego¬ 
tiation  have  produced  more  dec i five  language 
than  this  ?  Could  any  Treaty  have  gone  beyond 
an  ultimatum  ?  Could  any  difeuffion  have  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  more  precife  point  than  that  where  one 
paity  fays  to  another,  u  You  mud  cither  accept  my 
anfwer,  fuch  as  it  is,  and  fit  down  quiet  andfatif- 
**  tied,  or  war  fh  all  enfue  It  would  be  the  height 

o* 

of  abfurdity  to  pretend,  that  the  mod  polifhed 
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refinement  and  fplendid  fuperficial  of  diplomatic 
intercourfe  could  have  produced  a  different  refult. 
Is  there  any  one  who  can  believe  for  a  moment, 
that  France  would  have  changed  her  fyftem, 
renounced  her  plans,  relinquifhed  her  prin¬ 
ciples,  abandoned  her  conquefls,  and  facri- 
ficed  all  her  fucceffes,  out  of  compliment  to  a 
few  forms  ?  or,  Is  it  credible  that  fne  would 
have  accorded  to  our  meannefs  and  timidity 
what  fhe  ref u fed  to  concede  to  our  dignity  and 
firmnefs  ? 

ft 

The  circumftance  of  France  having  been 
willing  to  negotiate  and  explain,  notwithstanding 
the  interruption  of  all  regular  intercourfe  with 
git  Government,  is  relied  on,  and  it  is  all  that 
can  be  relied  on,  in  favour  of  the  fuppofitioh  that 
ih  e  was  difpofed  to  purfue  pacific  meafurts  with 
Great  Britain.  But  was  it  not  an  important  and 
defirable  ohjed  for  her  to  be  permitted  to  purfue, 
without  any  impediment  from  us,  her  fehemes 
of  conquefi:  and  aggrandifement  ?  To  attain 
that  objed  by  explanations  tending  to  caft  a 
mi  ft  over  our  juft  grounds  of  complaint,  to 
conceal  her  principles  and  her  objects  under  a 
lj.  ecious  veil  oi  impofing  epithets,  and  to  render 
the  idea  of  war  unpopular  in  this  country,  was 
certainly  worth  the  experiment.  However  dif¬ 
ficult  it  might  be  to  deceive  the  vigilance  and 
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penetration  of  the  Britifh.  Government,  it  might 
be  thought  not  impoffible  to  impofe  on  the  good 
fenfe  or  the  honeft  feelings  of  the  Briti  fh  people, 
at  leaft  with  the  afliftance  of  thofe  perfons 
among  us  who  were  ready  to  adopt  and  re-echo 
every  kind  of  argumentative  fallacy  that  could  be 
fuggefted  by  Gallic  craft.  The  artifice  has  failed 
before  the  fpirit  and  dilcernment  of  this  Country* 
and  it  is  now  plain,  both  from  the  progrefs  and 
the  refult  of  the  negociation,  that  no  fatisfaCtion 
whatever  wis  intended,  or  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained. 


CONCLUSION. 

THE  foregoing  review  of  the  tranfadibns  lead- 
ing  to  the  War  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
fuggefts  a  variety  of  important  and  ufeful 
fefie&ion^. 

'  * 

No  iiiftance  has  ever  yet  occurred  in  which 
War  was  attended  with  fuch  folid  and  fatisfaCtory 
grounds  for  confolatiori  as  we  are  at  prefent 
entitled  td  *  nor  with  fuch  cogent  motived 
for  exertion  and  unanimity,  as  (hould  ftimu- 
late  us  in  its  piirfuit*  We  may  refleCt  with 
fatisfaCtion,  not  merely  that  it  was  unfought  by 
us,  but  that  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  avoid  it ; 
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at  leaft  without  an  entire  facrifice  of  our  National 
confequence  and  refpeclability,  and  of  our  faith 
and  honour  as  a  People  ;  and  that  even  by  fuck 
a  facrifice  we  fhould  in  all  appearance  have  only 
warded  it  off  for  the  moment,  and  have  had  to 
encounter  it  hereafter  under  circumftances  infi¬ 
nitely  more  difadvantageous.  We  may  alfo  re- 
fled!  with  fome  degree  of  fatisfadiion,  that  the 
calamities  of  war,  great  as  they  are,  fall  vaftly 
fhort  of  thofe  which  ftared  us  in  the  face,  if  we 
had  purcbafed  prefent  peace  on  the  terms  which 
alone  afforded  us  any  chance  of  preferving  it. 

The  queiiions,  therefore,  which  are  fo  current 
in  the  mouths  of  fome  men,  What  can  we  gain — 
what  may  we  not  lofc  by  the  war  ?  are  calculated 
only  to  miflead,  and  to  excite  an  unfair  prejudice. 
Thefe  queftions  falfely  affume  that  we  have  had 
an  option,  and  that  war  has  been  our  deliberate 
choice.  But  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that  the  war,  both  in  form  and  in  fubflance,  is, 
on  our  part,  A  WAR  OF  DEFENCE.  If,  upon 
a  calculation  of  profit  and  lofs,  we  had  refolved 
on  hoflilities,  we  fhould  then  have  been  charged 
by  thefe  very  Querifis  with  carrying  on  war  as 
a  trade,  and  with  fpeculating  in  the  lives  of 
men. 

But  even  to  fuch  enquiries  it  may  be  fatisfac- 
torily  anfwered,  that  if  the  profperity  of  the 
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country  is  fuch  as  leaves  us  nothing  to  wiffi  for, 
nothing  further  to  attain,  the  object  of  the  War 
is  no  lefs  than  to  preferve  and  lecure  whatever  we 
now  poiTefs ;  or,  to  borrow  the  energetic  language 
of  Mr.  Powys,  u  we  may  gain  by  war  all  that 
“  we  fhauld  lofe  if  we  did  not  engage  in  it.3* 
Every  thing  which  is  and  ought  to  be  dear  to  us 
— our  foreign  confequence — our  political  weight 
— our  national  honour  and  independence— our 
domeftic  tranquillity — our  civil  Rights — and,  to 
fum  up  all  in  one  word,  our  happy  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  fou rce  of  all  our  greatnels  and  of  all 
our  welfare, has  beeninfulted,  menaced,  and  attack¬ 
ed. — We  are  hurried  into  a  war,  becaufe  we  did 
not  chufe  to  abandon  thefe  advantages  ;  and  it  is 

NOW  BY  WAR  ALONE  THAT  WE  CAN  PLACE  THEM 
OUT  OF  THE  REACH  OF  FURTHER  INSULT.  Let 
that  confideration  animate  us  to  exertion  ;  let  it 
call  forth  all  our  energy — and  let  every  one  forego 
the  name,  as  he  muft  difgrace  the  character  of  an 
Englishman,  who  would  harbour  a  thought  of 
peace  until  the  objects  of  the  war  be  com¬ 
pletely  attained  and  Secured. 

Important  however  as  the  war  is  in  its  objeft, 
and  juft  in  its  principle,  the  moft  illiberal  endea¬ 
vours  are  made  to  enhance  its  difficulties,  to  der 
preciate  its  advantages,  to  darken  its  profpeefts, 
and  to  render  it  odious  and  unpopular. 
The  inconveniencies  a&ually  occafioned  by  the 
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war  are  not  only  exaggerated,  but  mifchiefs  are 
afcribed  to  it  which  arofe  from  other  fources, 
and  which  it  had  no  fhare  in  producing.  Thus, 
while  public  credit  fuftains  itfelf  with  aimed 
unprecedented  vigour,  the  war  is  mod  ab- 
furdly  charged  with  the  didrefles  of  pri¬ 
vate  credit — -didrefles  which  arofe  from  the  ad¬ 
venturous  ralhnefs  of  commercial  fpeculation, 
and  which  were  forefeen  by  many  long  before  an  idea 
of  war  was  entertained.  That  war  is  a  grievous 
and  didrefling  calamity,  ever  productive  of  in- 

*  .  i  * 

convenience  and  fubjeCt  to  difader,  none  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  difpute  ;  but  that  in  which  we  are 
engaged  has  the  juflefl  poffible  claim  to  our  manly 
and  patriotic  chearfulnefs  under  its  burthens  and 
difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be.  For  fuppofing 
the  didrefles  of  the  war  to  exceed  all  that  is  fug- 
geded  by  craft  or  predicted  by  fear,  dill  they  would 
bear  no  kind  of  competition  with  thofe  evils 
which  it  is  the  objeCt  of  the  war  tb  avoid, 
and  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  its 

,  i  .  !  v  .  ,  >.  ■  .  i  J  \  '*• 

fuccefs. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  felfifh  confiderations 
folely  that  we  are  called  to  exertion  in  the  prefent 
war.  The  caufe  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not 
partial,  but  general  *,  not  the  caufe  of  one,  but  of 
ill.— It  does  not  merely  concern  the  feparate  inte» 

i-  >  t  .  .  ,  ►  :  V  ,  J  '  •  i  .  .  . 
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reds  of  individual  States, but  the  common  interefts 
of  all  States. — Upon  its  fuccefs  depends  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  World  : 
upon  its  fuccefs  depend  the  important  queftions, 
Whether  Government  fhall  exift— Whether  Reli¬ 
gion  fhall  retain  any  influence  infocial  life — Whe¬ 
ther  laws  fhall  continue  to  bind,  and  Juftice  be  any¬ 
where  adminiflered — -Whether,  in  fhort,  any  link 
of  the  focial  chain  fhall  be  preferved  unbroken  ? — 

or.  Whether  mankind  fhall  be  uncivilized,  and 

’ 

reduced  toa  date  of  more  than  Gothic  barbarifm, 
and  the  whole  of  this  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  like 
France,  become  at  once  the  licenfed  Theatre  of 
every  crime  ? 

When  confequences  of  fuch  magnitude  depend 
upon  the  fate  of  our  arms,  it  fhould  excite  our 
gratitude  to  Divine  Providence  to  be  able  to  re- 
fled!,  at  fuch  a  period,  on  the  wealth  and  profpe- 
rity  of  the  Nation— the  extent  of  its  refources — 
the  drength  and  excellent  condition  of  its  natural 

i 

bulwark,  the  Navy — the  intrepid  bravery  of  its 
Seaand  Land  Forces — the  harmony  of  its  People — ■ 
the  energy  of  their  character — and  their  zealous, 
unalterable,  and  rational  attachment  both  to  the 
perfon  of  their  Sovereign  and  to  the  Conftitutionof 
their  Country.  Our  wonderful  and  almoft  mira¬ 
culous  progrefs  in  a  fhort  period  of  time  from 
diftrefs  and  weaknels  to  unprecedented  drength 
and  profperity,  feems  intended  by  the  All-wife 
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Dil pofcr  of  Events  as  the  means  not  only  of  our 
own  prefervation,  but  of  reftoring  order  and 
tranquillity  to  other  Countries. 

But  with  all  our  own  advantages,  it  is  indif- 
penfably  neceffary  that  we  fhould  avail  ourfelves 
fully  of  the  afliftance  and  co-operation  of  the 
other  Powers  now  engaged  with  us  in  the  fame 
conteft.  Our  intereft  is  clofely  linked  with  theirs 
in  the  event  of  that  conteft.  We  were  not  me- 
naced  till  they  were  defeated  ;  but  no  loontr  was 
the  caufe  of  France  difiinguifhed  by  fuccefs 
againft  them,  than  her  infolence  broke  out  in  thofe 
daring  outrages  which  have  fo  juftly  excited  our 
alarm  and  our  indgnation.  A  continuation  of 
that  fuccefs  would  only  render  her  more  formida¬ 
ble,  more  iniblent,  and  more  afpiring.  Should 
ike  prevail  in  making  them  a  prey  to  her  ambi¬ 
tion,  we  might  then  find  her,  with  fuch  an  ac- 
cefiion  of  ftrength,  even  an  overmatch  for  our¬ 
felves  *,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope,  that 
we  fhould  efcape  the  vortex  which  had  fwab 
lowed  up  the  reft  of  Europe. 

Indeed,  the  common  welfare  and  fecurity  of  all 
nations  call  loudly  for  the  exertion  of  their  united 
efforts,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs,  to  chaftife  the  infolence,  and  to  repel  th<? 
ambition  of  France.  The  beff  interefts  of  huma¬ 
nity — the  v  ell  being,  the  exigence  of  fociety  are  at 
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ftake.  A  common  enemy  fhould  be  refilled  by  unit¬ 
ed  force.  It  is  alike  the  intereft  of  every  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  every  people  tooppofethediflemination 
of  principles  which  fir  ike  at  the  root  of  all  eflabl  idl¬ 
ed  Government,  which  tend  to  fubvert  all  confri- 
tuted  authority,  and  to  deflroy  that  necefiary  fub- 
ordination  which  is  the  very  bafis  of  fociety. 

It  is,  in  all  human  probability,  a  mod  fortu¬ 
nate  circumflance  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
that  France  has  fo  openly  difplayed  that  intem¬ 
perate  fpiritofuniverfal  aggrefiion  by  whichfhewas 
actuated,  and  which  has  at  once  connected  all  other 
States  in  the  fame  interefl,  and  drove  them  to  mutual 
co-operation  in  their  common  defence.  There  is 
every  reafon  to  conclude,  that,  notwithflanding  all 
the  additional  flrength  (he  derives  from  her  maniacal 
rage,fhemufl  be  repelled  by  the  collective  force  fhe 
has  fo  rafhly  provoked. — A  little  more  policy  on 
her  part  might  have  rendered  her  infinitely  more 
formidable; — -  but  happily  extreme  wickednefs  is  in 
general  as  diftant  from  prudence  as  it  is  from 
virtue  ;  and  of  that  devoted  people  it  may  appa¬ 
rently  be  faid  with  more  than  poetical  jufcice, 
“  Shios  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dement  at” 

The  fuccefs,  however,  of  the  great  caufe  in 
which  fo  many  nations  are  engaged,  and  which 
involves  their  dearth:  interefts,  depends  upon  their 
acting  together  in  a  firm  and  well-cemented  union. 
They  are  infeparably  connected  in  the  fame  fate 
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— they  mu  ft  fucceed  or  Fall  together.  Till  their 
common  object  be  obtained — till  their  general 
fecurity  be  effected,  they  fhould  form  an  indiffo- 
luble  phalanx.  The  language  of  thofc  whd 
call  this  a  combination  of  Defpots  to  oppofe 
the  progrefs  of  Liberty,  is  as  abfurd  as  it 
is  defigning  and  mifchievous.  Where  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  efcape  deftruCtion,  wifdom  juhifies  alli¬ 
ances,  connections,  and  plans,  which  would, 
perhaps,  in  another  cafe  be  inexpedient.  But 
even  the  caufe  of  Freedom  calls  for  the  greateft 
poflible  exertions  to  erufh  that  anarchy  which 
France  is  endeavouring  to  render  univerfal.  By 
fuch  exertions  only  can  the  avenues  of  falutary 
political  liberty  be  kept  open,  either  for  herfelf  or 
the  reft  of  the  world.  That  unhappy  country  was 
never  in  any  period  of  its  hiftory  apparently  fo  far 
removed  from  the  acquifition  of  Liberty  as  at  pre- 
fent  •,  though,  like  the  madman,  fhe  fancies  her¬ 
felf  in  full  and  exclufive  poffeflion  of  it — and 
ravingly  exults  in  the  diftempered  idea,  while  her 
phrenzy  alone  would  incapacitate  her  from  en¬ 
joying  the  reality  *  :  and  as  to  other  countries, 
the  harmony  of  thegeneral  fyftem  muft  bereftored, 

*  Nothing  can  mere  ftrongly  prove  the  delufion  of  this 
wretched  people,  than  the  circamftance  of  their  glorying  in 
their  ideal  Sovereignty,  and  believing  that  they  enjoy  the 
boafted  privilege  of  being  free  to  chufe  their  own  Government ; 
while,  by  a  fubfifting  Decree,  they  are  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  death,  to  propofe  the  reftoration  of  Monarchy. 
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before  the  Sun  of  Freedom  can  generally  diffufe  his 
benign  and  vivifying  radiance.  It  was  never 
intended  for  France  to  be  the  fun  or  the  centre  of 
that  fyftem.  Her  attempts  to  become  fo,  have 
already  produced  dreadful  confufion  ;  and  the 
balance muft  be  regained,  by  confining  her  to  her 
proper  orbit,  or  univerfal  chaos  muft  enfue. 

In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  prefent 
fafety,as  well  as  the  future  and  permanent  welfare 
of  all  Europe,  call  at  this  juncture  for  its  combined 
and  vigorous  efforts  to  crufhthe  ambitious  projects 
of  France— -and  to  preferve  thofe  common  inte- 
refts  of  all  States,  without  which  no  State  can 
improve,  or  even  retain  its  feparate  rights  and 
advantages. 

It  is  clearly  for  the  happinefs  of  every  people 
- — nay  even  of  the  deluded  people  of  France, 
that  fuch  a  confederacy  fhould  be  formed,  and 
that  it  fhould  prove  fuccefsful.  For  when,  by  fuch 
means,  the  independence  of  States,  with  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  Treaties,  and  of  the  Laws  of  Nations, 
fhall  be  reftored  •,  the  Anarchy  of  France,  deprived 
of  its  neceffary  fuel,  muft  be  extinguiflied,  and 
give  place  to  regular  and  legitimate  Government  *, 
— which  will  of  courle  refpedt  other  Governments, 
and  recognize  thofe  principles  that  are  indifpenfa- 
ble  to  general  order  and  harmony. 
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In  fuch  a  confederacy  it  well  becomes  theGEN  i  c  §: 
of  Britain  to  prefide.  The  Guardian  Genius  of 
this  favoured  Ifle,  the  feat  of  genuine  Freedom, 
and  the  Temple  of  Humanity,  can  never  be  more 
aufpicioufly  engaged  than  in  vanquilhing  the 
Fiend  of  Difcord  and  Anarchy — and  thereby  re- 
ftoring  Tranquillity  to  Nations  and 
Happiness  to  Man. 


NOTES  to  Pages  48,  and  58, 

P.  48.  [  A]  The  extracts  above  prefented  to  the  Reader 

diiplay  in  a  ftriking  manner  the  open  encouragement  afforded 
by  France  to  the  difaffeCted  part  of  the  Britifh  Nation.  Such 
extra&s  therefore,  as  they  relate  to  aCts  of  grofs  infult  and 
direct  aggreflion,  are  clofely  in  point  upon  an  inquiry  refpe&ing 
“  the  Real  Grounds  of  the  War  but  from  a  paper  figned 
by  Condorcet,  and  publifhed  in  the  Chronicle  of  Paris 
on  the  23d  of  November  J792,  it  appears,  that  our  inve¬ 
terate  Gallic  foes  did  not  rely  folely  for  the  fuccefs  of  their 
incendiary  plans  upon  the  dirett  efforts  of  fedition,  but  that 
they  depended  alfo  upon  the  more  cautious  machinations  of 
thofe  perfons  who,  under  the  pretence  of  Reform,  fought  to 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the  Conflitution.  The 
following  paffages  of  the  paper  alluded  to  deferve  particular 
notice,  as  they  contain  a  very  ufeful  warning  to  the  people  of 
this  country  : 

*'  Since  the^explofion  of  Liberty  in  France,  a  hollow  fer- 
t{  mentation  has  fliewn  itfelf  in  England,  and  has  more  thari 
“  once  difconcertea  all  the  Minifterial  operations  Popular 
(t  Societies  have  been  eftablifhed  in  the  three  Kingdoms,  and 
“  a  Parliamentary  Reform  has  been  talked  of,  juft  in  the  bine 
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manner  as,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1788,  we  (in  France) 
iC  talked  of  the  neccflity  of  calling  together  the  States  General. 
**  It  is  well  known  what  a  number  of  perfons  there  are 
“  who  think  rightly,  and  daily  enlighten  the  people  of 
<(  England,  and  whole  opinions  furnifh  fubjecls  for  ufeful 
“  difputation.  This  people,  who  at  once  fear  and  defire 
<(  fuch  a  Revolution  as  ours,  will  neceffariiy  be  drawn 
(<  along  by  thofe  courageous  and  enlightened  perfons  who 
always  determine  the  jirjl  Jleps  ;  the  opening  of  the  SejJion  of 
t:  Parliament ,  which  approaches,  will  infallibly  become  the  ccca~ 
‘ 1  fion  of  the  reforms  which  are  the  ?nof  urgent  ;  fuch  as  thofe 
“  which  regard  the  National  Rcfrejentation — from  thence 
(<  TO  THE  ENTIRE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  RePUELIC.’5 

a  -  -  « 

The  advocates  for  Parliamentary  Reform  always  leave  us  in 
the  dark  (thofe  who  mean  well  are  in  the  dark  them- 
felves)  refpeCling  the  final  extent  of  their  plans.  Eager  to 
begin  the  great  work,  they  ftudioufty  keep  out  of  view  the 
important  coniideration  how  it  may  end.  Condor  get  is  much 
more  explicit.  He  unfolds  at  once  the  plot  and  the 
denouement — and  candidly  traces  the  progrefs  of  Reform  to 
the  cataftrophe  of  "  the  entire  eftablifhment  of  a 
R^pupLic.” 


P.58.  [B]  The  arrogance  and  injullice  of  France  in  ex¬ 

citing  war,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  bafe  and  perfidious 
means  fhe  employs  in  its  profecution.  She  feeks  by  treachery 
to  deprive  her  opponents  of  every  mode  of  fair  defence  ;  and, 
inftead  of  relying  on  the  vigour  of  her  efforts  cr  the  valcur 
of  her  troops,  fhe  endeavours  to  make  the  conteft  unequal  by 
throwing  off  every  reftraint  of  honour  and  principle,  and 
difregarding  thofe  ties  by  which  the  reft  of  mankind  deem 
themfelves  bound.  Thus  did  fhe  not  only  begin  the  war 
by  feizing  thofe  Englifti  veffels  which  had  entered  her 
ports  in  confidence,  and  which  were  therefore  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  Nations,  but  alfo  by  a  folemn 
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ipecree,  fne  holds  out  a  temptation  to  the  Britifh  Sailors  t© 
become  traitors  and  pirates,  by  carrying  the  veffels  they  are 
engaged  to  defend  into  French  ports.  Indeed,  the  prefent 
war,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  remarkably  diftinguifhed  from 
all  wars  which  have  ever  preceded  it.  Never  did  any  Bellige¬ 
rent  Power  purfue  objects  fo  extenfively  and  irreparably 
ruinous  as  thofe  avowed  by  France,  nor  refort  to  fuch  means 
to  attain  fuccefs  as  that  country  has  the  bafenefs  to  employ. 
It  is,  therefore,  abfurd  toreafon,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  from 
analogy  to  former  wars.  New  evils  mull  be  encountered  by 
new  remedies  ;  and  though  this  Country  will  never  lofe  fight 
of  thofe  principles  of  honour,  urbanity,  and  juftice,  by  which 
it  has  ever  been  diftinguilhed,  yet  at  this  moment  prudence  and 
felf-prefervation  call  for  novel  and  extraordinary  exertions, 
adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe. 
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HE  circumftances  which  gave  rife  to  the  pre- 


A  fent  War  are  fo  novel  and  unprecedented,  that 
fome  perfons  have  attempted  to  infer  that  it  is  not 
attended  with  any  precife  ohjedl ;  and  thofe 
who  were  for  endeavouring  to  avert  it  by  the  en¬ 
tire  facrlfice  of  our  dignity,  honour,  and  national 
confequence,  begin  to  be  clamorous  for  its  con- 
clufion,  now  that  the  French  are  driven  out  of 
Holland  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  But 
it  is  impoflible  to  advert  to  the  tranfactions  which 
preceded,  and  the  caufes  which  produced  the 
War,  without  feeing  that  it  has  an  objedt 
as  precife  as  it  is  important,  and  that  this  objedt 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  Security.  But 
as  partial  fecurity  cannot  exift,  we  are  intereftcd 
in  providing  for  that  of  all  Europe  againft  the 
reftlefs,  turbulent,  and  incendiary  fpirit  of 
French  Revolutioniffis, 

In  purfuit  of  fo  important  an  objedl,  one 
thing  is  extremely  plain,  that  the  fecurity  we  leek 
to  efkablifh  can  never  be  obtained  until  there  be 
fome  regular,  liable*  and  efficient  Government  in 
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France. 
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France.  The  unprincipled,  tumultuary,  and 
unorganized  factions  which  domineer  at  prefent 
over  that  unfortunate  country,  can  never  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  parties  in  any  treaty  by  which  the 
rights,  interefts,  and  tranquillity  qf  nations  arc 
to  be  regulated  and  fecured.  After  affuming  a 
power  fuperior  to  the  obligation  of  treaties,  how 
can  they  be  depended  upon  for  the  performance 
of  any  terms  into  which  they  might  enter  ? 
After  denying,  both  in  their  principles  and  their  con- 
duel,  the  authority  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  what 
fanflion  could  any  ftipulations  made  by  them  be 
referred  but  their  own  arbitrary  and  capricious 
will  ?  It  would  be  the  mereft  farce  to  treat  with  a 
Power  which  avows  no  other  rule  of  condudt.than 
*c  Sic  veto — -fie  jubeo-^-ftet  pro  ratione  voluntas” 
The  ftrong  and  numerous  proofs  they  have  given 
of  their  perfidy,  of  their  entire  difregard  to  every 
principle  of  honour  and  juftice,  and  to  every  eft  a 
bl ilhed  form  and  rule,  muft  debar  them  of  all  con¬ 
fidence  with  civilized  States.  Befides,  with 
what  dignity,  with  what  decency,  could  any 
Government  negociate  with  men  whofe  lives  are 
due  to  Juftice  for  the  meft  atrocious  offences  that 
have  ever  ftained  the  annals  of  the  world  ? — with 
a  fet  of  banditti  who  have  been  the  fcourge,  not 
only  of  their  own  country  but  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  who  hold  their  illegitimate  power  by  a 
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tenure  as  precarious  as  it  is  unjuft?  Whatwould  ht 
the  efteft  of  a  peace  concluded  with  fuch  men,  but 
to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  refume  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  fchemes,  their  incendiary  confpiracies,- 
and  their  projects  of  univerfal  confufion  ?  Were 
it  poftible  for  Great  Britain  to  have  the  meannefs 
to  withdraw  herfelf  from  the  Confederacy  of 
which  ftre  forms  a  part,  and  of  which  fhe 
ought  to  be  the  animating  foul,  before  the  grand 
object  of  general  fecurity  be  attained,  the  com¬ 
mon  foe  would  inftantly  derive  frefh  courage  and 
vigour,  the  horrid  baneful  caufe  of  Gallic  Liber¬ 
ty  and  Equality  would  revive,  and  favage  Frater¬ 
nity  would  again  expand  its  deftruCtive  arms  to 
embrace  diftant  regions  in  its  fatal  clafp.  Such 
dangers  muft  not  be  permitted  to  recur  •,  here¬ 
after  they  might  not  be  fo  effectually  refuted  as 
they  may  now.  The  advantages  already  obtain¬ 
ed,  far  from  inclining  us  to  relax,  fnould  ftimu- 
late  ns  to  fuch  further  exertions  as  may  eradi- 

m 

cate  the  evil,  which  is  as  contagious  as  it  rs 
malignant. 

Nothing,  in  fnort,  can  warrant  us  to  expeCb 
that  fecurity  and  tranquillity  which  have  been 

fo  much  endangered,  but  the  entire  downfall  of 
that  anarchical  Power,  which  being  ere&ed  in 

France 


France  upon  the  ruins  of  Government  and  Order* 
feeks  to  extend  its  Empire  over  the  Globe  ;  and 
which,  among  the  calamities  produced  by  it,  has 
excited  a  general  War.  To  Iheath  the  fvvord  be¬ 
fore  that  Power  is  completely  demolifhed,  would 
be  to  confirm  its  authority,  to  ftrengthen  its  in¬ 
fluence,  and  to  invite  its  ravages.  No  terms  can 
be  made  with  a  Power,  the  exiftence  of  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  fafety  and  quiet  of  the  reft 
of  the  world  and  which,  wherever  it  refides, 
muft  be  the  centre  of  confufion  and  the  focus  of 
anarchy.  But  to  fufter  it  to  be  eftablifhed  in  a 
tountry  like  France,  and  to  have  the  refources 
of  fuch  a  country  at  its  command,  would  be 
to  fet  at  defiance  the  plaineft  didates  of  wif- 
dom,  and  the  moft  forcible  fuggeftions  of  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  dodrine  now  contended  for  by  no 
means  implies  a  right  in  one  country  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  another. 

But  France  has  adopted  a  fyftem  which  is 
as  mifchievous  to  her  neighbours  as  to  her- 
felf ;  a  fyftern,  by  which  the  rights  and  inte- 
refts  of  other  nations  are  not  only  infepara- 
bly  connected  with  her  own,  but  are  alfo 
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made  fubfervient  to  her  will.  It  therefore  be¬ 
hoves  other  nations,  in  their  own  defence,  to  de- 
ftroy  thatfyftem  root  and  branch  ;  and  by  fo  doing 
they  no  more  aflame  a  right  of  regulating  the 
internal  affairs  of  France,  than  a  man  who  infills 
on  extinguishing  a  fire,  in  a  houfe  adjoining  to 
his  own  dwelling,  can  be  faid  to  regulate  the  do- 
meftic  concerns  of  his  neighbour’s  family. 

Amidst  all  the  viciflitudes  with  which  the 
fortune  of  the  War  is  chequered,  it  cannot  fail  to 
excite  fatisfadlion  in  every  EngMfh  bofom,  to 
refledl,  that  the  honour  of  the  Nation  has  not  been 

i 

tarnilhed,  by  Aliening  to  the  degrading  propofal  of 
conciliating  the  regards  of  the  Convention.  Sup- 
pofing  that  any  man  in  this  Country,  fit  to  repre- 
fent  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  would  have 
accepted  of  a  million  to  that  affembly  of  traitors 
and  regicides — fuppcflng  that  by  fo  humiliating 
a  Hep  the  bleflings  of  peace  could  have  been 
preferved  (a  fuppofition  alike  repugnant  to  reafon 
and  obfervation),the  country  would  have  incurred 
indelible  difgrace,  its  alliance  would  from  that 
moment  have  ceafed  to  be  refpeflable,  and  it  would 
have  attrafted  the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  every 
other  Power  in  Europe- — even  of  thofe  Powers 
who  have  themfelves  dilhonoured  Society  by  their 
neutrality  towards  its  implacable  foes.  The  cafe 
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of  Cromwell  has  been  much  relied  on  to  jufUfy 
the  abafing  propofal  to  recognize  the  nomi¬ 
nal  Republic  of  France.  But  Cromwell,  tho  gh 
an  ufurper,  knew  how  to  make  his  own  Go¬ 
vernment  refpeSted,  and  to  refpedfc  other 
Governments  ;  in  both  which  particulars 
he  widely  differed  from  the  ufurpers  of 
France. 

t 

The  moment  will  be  as  critical  as  important, 
when  the  Combined  Arms  fhall  have  effected 
the  deliverance  of  the  French  People  from  their 
fell  and  fanguinary  Tyrants.  Many,  very  many 
years  muff  indeed  elapfe,  before  the  ravages 
of  the  Revolution  can  be  repaired,  and  genera¬ 
tions  yet  unborn  will  tafte  the  bitter  fruits  of  the 
pefliferous  Tree  of  Liberty.  But  without  ex¬ 
tending  our  views  fo  far,  the  talk  of  efla- 
blifhing  order  in  France  will  be  unfpeakabiy 
arduous.  The  dangers  to  be  avoided  will  be  as 
great  as  the  evils  to  be  removed.  The  malady 
is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  palliatives,  and 
a  relapfe  will  be  inevitably  fatal.  It  is  the 
part  of  wifdom  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  of 
that  moment,  in  order  to  be  the  better  prepared  to 
encounter  them :  for  woe  to  Europe  and  to  Society, 
if,  for  want  of  a  complete  remedy,  the  opportunity, 
whenever  it  fhall  occur,  be  fuffered  to  efcape. 
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Mischiefs  of  an  enormous  magnitude  are  to 
be  removed — but  that  is  not  all;-  the  greateft 
caution  is  neceflary  to  prevent  their  being  repro¬ 
duced.  It  will  not  avail  to  do  away  confequences, 
if  caures  be  fuffered  to  remain.  The  evil  muft 
therefore  be  traced  to  us  fource — the  wound  muft 
be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  a  radical  cure  muft 
be  begun  before  France  can  be  in  a  ftate  of  con- 
valefcence.  The  prefent  horrid  Convention  grew 
out  of  a  Legiflative  Aflembly,  and  that  out  of  a 
Conftituent  Aftembly  ;  and  that  paved  the 
way  for  all  the  evils  which  have  followed 
by  the  adoption  and  propagation  of  principles 
deftrudtive  of  all  Order  and  Government,  and  in¬ 
compatible  wiih  a  ftate  of  fociety  The  wild 
fpeculations,  the  baneful  philoiophy,  diftcminated 
with  fuch  induftry  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  were  the  germ  of  all  thole  miferiesand 
horrors  which  have  ftnce  grown  up  info  plenteous  a 
crop.  A  Declaration  of  vihonary,  abfurd,  and 
impracticable  Rights  has  been  the  Charter  of  Li- 
ccntioufnefsandAnar.hy;  and  the  attempt  to  realize 
the  prepofterous  noton,  that  the  Sovereignly  refides 
in  thePeopie,andcao  beexercifed  by  them,  has  given 

*  The  attachment  of  thefe  mufhroom  and  felf-conflituted  Legifla- 
tors  to  their  crude  and  fancifully  Items  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  an 
cxpreiTion  >  f  one  of  the  leading  Members  ot  the  hrfl  Legiflative  Aflem- 
bly,  viz.  “  Penffent  pluiot  les  colonies  quun  principe. — Rather  let  the 

colonies  penfli  than  a  Angle  principle.”- — After  luch  a  fpecimen,  who 
V.an  be  iurprized  at  the  calamities  of  France  ? 
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rife  to  the  molt  cruel  and  oppreffive  tyranny  that 
ever  exided.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  future 
happinefs  of  France,  the  road  thatled  to  her  prefent 
mifery  mull  be  dudioufly  avoided.  The  fame 
caufes  would  again  produce  the  fame  effects,  and  it 
would  be  in  vain  that  the  Convention  were  extir¬ 
pated,  if  any  thing  like  the  preceding  Affemblies 
were  redored,  or  their  principles  adopted.  It 
would  be  in  vain  the  heads  of  the  Hydra 
were  cut  off ;  other  heads  would  foon 
fprout  up  kill  more  voracious  than  their 
predecefiors  :  the  vitals  of  the  monfter  mud  be 
pierced,  and  its  renovating  power  dedroyed — the 
whole  fabrick  of  the  Revolution  mufl  be  de- 
molifhed,  its  foundations  razed,  and  the  rubbifh 
fwept  away — Departments, Di  dricts. Cantons, Mu¬ 
nicipalities,  and  Clubs,  the  whole  fydem,  in  diort, 
of  organized  diforder  mud  be  annihilated,  before 
France  can  begin  to  recover  her  tranquillity  or 
recruit  her  natural  drength.  The  ancient  divifion, 
the  provincial  boundaries  of  France  mud  be  re- 
dored — an  immenfe  debt  of  judice  mud  be  dif- 
charged  both  to  the  oppreffor  and  the  oppreded— 
the  fictitious  Rights  of  Man  mud  give  wav  to  the 
real  Rights  of  IN  at ure  and  the  Duties  of  Sub- 
efts —  the  voice  of  Religion  mud  be  once  more 
revered — the  authority  of  the  Laws  refpefted  and 
the  fandiens  of  Morality  enforced — the  Throne 

j 

and  the  Altar  mud  be  again  ereded — Society  mud 

be* 
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be  again  arranged  in  due  gradations,  its  various 
ranks  and  orders  muft  be  replaced,  and  a  Power. 
muft  be  eftablilhed  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  connedt 
the  whole, and  to  maintain  the  parts  in  their  proper 

places.  •  * 

/ 

It  Teems  almoft  incredible  that  any  perfon 
jhould  be  defirous  of  again  reforting  to  the  fpecu- 
lative  Conftitution  begun  by  the  National  Aflem- 
bly  in  the  year  J789  *, — a  Conftitution  which 
was  a  mere  fabrick  of  fancy,  formed  upon  no 
model  of  experience,  plentifully  glofted  over 
indeed  with  metaphylical  varnifh,  but  To  loofe, 
disjointed,  and  inapplicable,  that  it  fell  to  pieces 
as  Toon  as  it  was  tried  :  a  Conftitution  which 
exhibits  a  reparation  of  the  parts  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  either  a  connecting  or  a  balan¬ 
cing  principle — an  Executive  Magiftrate  without 
ftrength  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws — • 
a  Monarchy  without  means  of  defending  the 
Crown — -and  a  phantom  of  Royalty  fet  up  to 
be  infulted  and  degraded  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  multitude  :  in  fhort,  a  Conftitution  which, 
befides  its  pra&ical  defe&s,  was  founded  upon  the 
abfurd  principle,  that  thofe  to  govern  fhould  be 
fubordinate,  and  thofe  to  be  governed  fuprcme. 
It  required  no  great  degree  of  difcernment  to 
difcover  at  once  that  fuch  a  fyftem,  like  an  in¬ 
verted  pyramid,  would  quickly  fall.  But  after 
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the  experiment  has  failed,  after  it 'has  not  only 
failed  but  been  followed  by  fuch  tremendous  cbn- 
fequences,  what  friend  to  Humanity  would  wifh 
to  fee  it  repeated  P  The  people  of  France,  cor¬ 
rupted  as  they  now  are  by  habits  of  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  infubordination,  and  inured  to  every 
fpecies  of  violence  and  crime,  are  furely  much 
lefs  calculated  than  they  were  four  years  ago 
for  fo  feeble  and  difcordant  a  fyftem  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  ^ 

Instead,  therefore,  of  pretending,  like 
Dumourier,  to  find  a  rallying  point  in  the  abfurcl 
and  mifchievous  reveries  of  the  firft  Legiflative 
Afiembly  (or  indeed  anywhere  within  the  whole 
compafs  of  the  Revolution)  the  real  friends  tq 
their  country  will  ardently  defire  the  reftoratioq 
of  their  ancient  Monarchy,  as  affording  the  only 
chance  for  a  return  of  repofe,  harmony,  and  fub- 
jedtion  to  the  laws.  To  the  fame  objedt  will  the 
wifhes  of  every  friend  to  Humanity  be  diredted, 
for  the  fake  of  that  general  peace  and  fecurity 
which,  as  experience  has  fully  proved,  cannot  be 
regained  without  the  re-eftablifhment  of  order  ii> 
prance. 

Until  the  refloration  of  that  puiffant  Mo¬ 
narchy,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  com¬ 
plete  deflrudlion  of  that  Revolutionary  Power 
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-fphlch  menaces  and  defies  the  whole  world-re 
which  endangers  the  rights  of  every  Proprie¬ 
tor  in  Europe— which  feeks  the  deftrudtion  of 
the  Government.and  the  Church  of  every  country 
• — which  aims  at  the  univerfal  diforganization  of 
fociety— and  which,  finally,  has  kindled  a  general 
W ar  *,  in  which  fo  many  States  have  been  compel 
led  to  engage,  not  merely  in  defence  of  their  ho? 
Hour,  but  for  the  preferyation  of  their  exiftence. 
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